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Secretary Redfield on the Business Situation 


Editor, THE NATION’S BUSINESS: 

A manufacturer whose plant was in Liege or Lille would find 
no strong ground for cheer in the condition of either of these in- 
dustrial centres. In either of these cities financial, economic, possi- 
bly even physical destruction would threaten his business. One 
cannot but sympathize with the misfortunes that have befallen in- 
dustries in all the belligerent countries, and be, therefore, so 
much more grateful that no like fate threatens our own. Let the 
worst be said and admitted that can be said respecting existing busi- 
ness difficulties in America, our condition still remains not only 
relatively bright but rapidly improving, and in many respects both 
prosperous and promising. There is always room in a country as 
large as ours, and with such various conditions as exist in its differ- 
ent portions, for the pessimist to find some hook on which he can 
hang his mournful prophecies. One need not react to the other 
extreme and exclaim that the special prosperity of one is an in- 
dication of equally good conditions everywhere. ‘The truth lies 
between but no observer of the large movements in our commerce 
today fails to recognize the great improvement that has been made 
in business conditions within the last few weeks and which is still 
progressing. The payment of our foreign obligations is no longer 
cause for serious worry since an import excess of twenty millions in 
August has been changed to an export excess of approximately sixty 
millions in October. "This favorable process continues and there is 
every indication that it is likely to continue long. The deficit in 
our bank reserves in New York, which was as low as forty-three 
million dollars in August, rose to a surplus reserve early this month 
of nearly eighteen millions. The course of exchange has become 
more normal. Clearing house certificates are being retired. Large 
sums of emergency notes have been withdrawn and with the open- 
ing of the Federal Reserve System great additional supplies of loan- 
able funds have become available. There is no longer serious con- 
cern over our financial future. 

One can look back calmly now to the first weeks of August 
when there was a wheat embargo which some feared might mean 
sad loss to many of our farmers. Those same farmers are prosper- 
ous today for wheat exports. have been unprecedented in amount 
and at profitable prices. 

Cotton has begun to move and existing arrangements promise 
relief from the shadow which has so long hung over our fellow citi- 
zens in the South. If both money and crops are in far better con- 


dition than they were months ago and if both are in some respects 
in excellent condition, the same is true of our industries. They are 
not all fully occupied as factsin the iron and steel trade show and 
there remains stilla surplus of idle cars. One does not hear as much 
of the number of cars in use as is said of those which are idle and 
one wonders whether the proportion of idle cars to the total, if it 
were stated, would not give a different impression from that which 
is made by the present form of statement. However, he who wants 
may read plain facts which show on every side not only a marked 
hopeful feeling in industry but tangible facts on which such feeling 
rests. All problems are not worked out yet to perfect solution. 
That could hardly be with most of the business and industrial part 
of the world engaged i in destroying life and property on a colossal 
scale. 

Nevertheless, on many sides mills are busy and factories run- 
ning full time or over time; the number of unemployed is steadily 
getting less. The coming winter throws no such dark shadow 
before as was feared a few weeks ago, and the statement is beginning 
to be heard here and there that goods cannot be delivered as prompt- 
ly as they are wanted because the factories are too busy. The 
world abroad, both that part of it which is in arms and that which 
is at peace, is turning toward America for a large portion of its sup- 
plies, and the phrase ‘‘Buy it in America’ has come to have a po- 
tency that has hitherto been lacking. The improvement in condi- 
tions, however, is not wholly due to the war. Great and growing 
as our exports are, they form but a small portion of all of the total 
business that is going on and which is constantly increasing. A 
knowlege that products can be sold, the certainty that money can 
be had to finance business and enterprise; these and facts like these 
have brought fresh confidence into our domestic markets at the 
same time that foreign buyers have entered them. 


We may be grateful, therefore, in a sense both calm and confi- 
dent, not only that we are far better off than are our suffering 
brethren beyond the sea but that we arz better placed ourselves at 
home than we were a few weeks since. We may be glad that the 
present is good; thankful that it is growing better and hopeful for 
the coming months. 


Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 


Secretary of Commerce. 
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dence, together with necessary infor-| his time because the value of his coun- 

‘mation about the country, climate,’ sel in public matters is as the value of 
om - : : ie Pi ; . . 

crops, ete., will go far to divert imm-| his time—the more idle time he has 
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‘gration along desired channels. It 
would appear that at this time there 
-is no work more far-reaching in results 
or more permanent in character than 


‘that of building up the “back-country’ | 


around the city. Tne Natton’s Busi- 
Ness will be glad to receive details rela- 
‘tive to any plan now in operation or 


‘the less value he is to his community. 
‘It is a truism in public as in private 
‘affairs “if you want anything done, 
you must get a busy man to do it.” 





5 bods of the recently appointed 
Commercial Attaches, Mr. Bald- 


ActinG Eprtor any proposed plan in keeping with the| win. Dr. Veditz, Dr. Hale and Mr. 
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HE Annual Meeting of the 

Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States will be held in 
Washington, February 3, 4 and 5, 
1915. All of the members of the 
Chamber have received notices of the! 
meeting and each organization is urged 
to appoint its full quota of delegates. 
The meeting of the National Council 
will be held on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, February 2nd. ‘The Council at 
this meeting, among other important 
things, has to pass on the program for, 
the Annual Meeting and a small Com- 
mittee has been provided to prepare 
this program. 

No meeting in the history of the 
Chamber can begin to compare in 1n- 
terest with the one to be held next 
February and a larger attendance than 
ever before is confidently expected. 
The commercial upheaval created by 
the European war, the business legis- 
lation that has been enacted by Con- 
gress, the many new problems involved 
in the development of the foreign 
trade of the country, and the insistent 
demand for the upbuilding of Ameri- 
can shipping in connection with the 
new opportunities for foreign trade, 
present a situation worthy of the most 
careful consideration and discussion 
by the business interests of the entire 
nation. 

Committees of the Chamber are now 
at work on important reports having 
a direct bearing on present and future 
conditions of business which will be 
submitted at this meeting. At a time 
when business legislation has been and 
is likely again to be the chief concern 
of the Congress of the United States 
and when, in view of the war, business | 
must look to Government cooperation 
and assistance if it is to take the full- 
est legitimate advantage possible of the 
opportunity now offered for the devel-; 
opment of American foreign trade, it 
is distinctly appropriate that the meet-| 
ing should be held in Washington. 





MONG the subjects of greatest 
A interest and importance coming 
to the attention of the Directors during 
the Southern trip was the need of more 
skilled farmers to develop the millions 


the war—the sad 


of non-producing but wonderfully pro- 
ductive acres. The question of how 


best to divert immigration southward 


from New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia and other northern ports has been 


considered by many business organiza- | 


tions, but it was not pointed out that 
any of them were taking any effective 
action just at this juncture towards 


bringing more immigrants from North- | 
ern Europe direct to any of our 


southern ports. 


That we will receive a larger influx | 
of European peoples of a far better, 
class within the next few years than) 
in recent decades, is the fixed belief of | 
all who have given the subject thought | 
_—that far more of these should enter | 


our country through our southern 
ports and remain as home makers in 
the Southland carries promise of such 


benefits to all concerned as to permit) 


of no contrary opinion. 


sands of the best farmers now in Bel- 


-gium, Germany and France, who will 
‘turn their eyes to America as a place 


to make their future home. The men 
returning from the war will see on 
every hand many reasons why they 
would lose little by starting anew—- 
the home attachments broken by the 
fact that many will not return from 
memories,—will 
make many of the type of citizens 
we most need seek forgetfulness in a 
new environment in the United States. 

It therefore becomes a question of 
first magnitude for commercial organ- 
izations, especially those in the South, 
to take action to secure and care for 
these new citizens. Several organiza- 
tions have standing committees hold- 
ing offers from responsible land own- 
ers who will build houses on forty or 


,eighty acres of desirable land to be sold 


at very low prices on long time pay- 
ment without interest. The person 
huying through the organization is as- 
sured of the best value, a good title, 
and a square deal. The problem of 
financing a family over the first crop 
season is arranged by securing credit 
tor implements, tools, and seeds as well 
as for food supplies. These arrange- 
ments in the hands of the organization 


It requires no | 
strain of the imagination to see thou- | 


‘idea mentioned. 





T is a most unfortunate fact, and 
perhaps the one that more than 
any other destroys the fine effec- 
‘tiveness of commercial organization 
work, that the majority of business 


'men believe their responsibility ends | 


; with the payment of their dues. 

As a matter of fact a commercial 
| organization can exist longer and pro- 
duce better results with full loyal active 
support from members without money, 


than with a full treasury but empty) 


'chairs around the council table. 


Within the year in a large middle-| 


-western city, the question of paving 
_several miles of streets was up for de- 
cision by the City Fathers. As is ever 


the case, the available appropriation | 


was far too small to do all that was 
really needed. Therefore, committees 
from various wards were calling and 
presenting their claims for preference 


Havens, have already sailed for their 
posts abroad. The remaining five 
(nine have thus far been appointed) 
are completing their arrangements 
and will soon sail for the scenes of 
their future work on behalf of the 
‘business interests of the United 
States. 


The Commercial Attaches and the 
‘countries to which they are assigned 
are as follows: 


A. H. BaLpwin, London, England 
| Dr. C. W. A. Vepitz, Paris, France 
| Erwin W. Tuompson, Berlin, Ger- 
/many. 

Henry D. Baker, Petrograd, Rus- 
sia. 
| Pror. Lincotn Hutcuinson, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Dr. Abert HaALe, Beunos Aires, 
/Argentina. 
A. I. Harrincton, Lima, Peru. 
VeERNE L. R. 


HAVENS, Santiago, 


‘to the City Council. The people on the Chile. 


_Avenue organized the “Avenue Resi- | 


dents’ Mutual Protective Association, 


elected the most prominent citizen as | 
| President, selected a dozen prominent 


men as Honorary Vice Presidents, 
hired a Secretary, assessed themselves 
and paid a good working fund into the. 
treasury and adjourned—and never 


Each member was “too busy.” He} 
would “do his share” by liberal contri-| 
butions. The Secretary was without | 
moral support; the organization with-| 
out moral fibre, the Avenue without) 
new pavement. Over on H-street, the) 
small business people and _ residents | 
were entitled to no more than those of | 
_any other similar street, but they “got | 


that all should act and press their de-| 
imands. As a result when the H-street | 
organization appeared in the City Hall, | 
there were 127 members there in the | 
room to back their spokesman. ‘The | 
Mayor remarked that the H-street or- | 
ganization must be a very large one to| 
send such a committee to represent | 
them but was told “This is no commit- | 
tee. Every man on H-street is here | 
but one; he went to a hospital this A.) 
M., but is represented by his wife.” 
His honor said “Gentlemen, I for one, 
am for giving these people all they ask 
for. When 100 per cent of a people 
make their wants known in this way, 
there is no denying them anything.” 
Perhaps there is no problem that 
causes the organization secretary such 
deep concern as this one of securing 
real help from members in their own 
interests. The secretary can secure 
data, handle correspondence, arrange 
meetings, present arguments, but with- 
out the personal appearance of the 
members behind a movement, in other 
words, unless the Secretary can show 
in no uncertain manner that his entire 
organization demands, and is deter- 
mined to be considered in certain 
things, his efforts will fall short. 


More and more every year, business 
men are realizing that they owe some- 
thing besides taxes to the community 
wherein they do business. It is the 





together,” talked it over and decided) 


| Chamber. 


JcoLeEAN H. ArNowp, China. 


The importance of this new service 
cannot be overestimated, especially 
at this time when the established chan- 
nels of international commerce have 
been so suddenly closed. 


The scope of this endeavor on the 


again was the Secretary able to con- part of the Attaches to assist the 
vene a quorum to transact business. United States to maintain the best of 


the old and to grasp the new business, 
is shown in the territories to be cov- 
ered by them. 

Secretary Redfield has impressed 
upon the business men of the United 
States that the Commercial Attaches 
are their representatives and are at all 
times ready to serve their interests. 
Business men are urged to write to 
them, addressing them in care of the 
United States Embassy in the country 
designated, stating any definite problem 
of their business, putting it squarely 
up to the Attache to investigate condi- 
tions and report in detail what can be 
done to make for a larger and more 
profitable business in each particular 
case. 


Charts for Members 


HE Bureau of Standards of the 

Department of Commerce has 
prepared and published in colors a 
graphic chart of the tables of Weights 
and Measures in the Metric System, 
showing in full size illustrations the 
relative proportion of the metre, kilo- 
gram and litre, as compared with our 
yard, pound and quart. 

Frequent reference to the chart will 
do more than anything else to familiar- 
ize one with the only standard of all 
international business dealings and 
should be before every business man. 
At the request of Tur Nation’s Bust- 
NEss the Bureau of Standards will 
send one of these charts to each of the 
constituent members of the National 
Member organizations are 





urged to have them framed and hung 
in the assembly room. Any member 
not receiving a copy by December Ist, 
should notify THe Natrion’s BusINEss 








in which the immigrant has full confi- 


and a copy will be forwarded to him. 





duty of the man of affairs to give of 





Annual Meeting, Washington, February 3rd, 


4th, 5th, 1915 
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Possible Legislation of the Winter Session 


The final Session of the Sixty-Third Congress convenes on December 7. 


NMiore than one thou 


sand bills have business importance, and have been recorded in the Legislative Bulletins of the 


Chamber. At least seventy-three bills affect railroad interests alone. 


ifty-four 


business importance have advanced through one or more legislative steps. <A 


passed one House. 


ry 7 ‘ - . 
I'THIN every Congress there! few bonds, could increase the emer- 
te 


are at least two sessions, a 

long session, which opening 
in December of the first year lasts un- 
til Congress chooses to adjourn, and 
a short session, which begins in De- 
cember of the second year and must 
end on March 3. 


LAPSE OF BILLS 


At the end of a short session every 
bill which has been introduced during 
the two years of the Congress, and 


gency currency they can obtain upon 
security of commercial paper by fort) 
or fifty million dollars. ‘he other 
bill, by allowing banks which are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve system to 
place on deposit with Federal Reserve 
Banks all of the reserves they now 
must hold in their own vaults, would 
increase the lending-power of the Fed- 


(eral Reserve Banks which deal with 


expires and ceases to have any legisla- | 


tive status, no matter how far it has 
progressed short of enactment. Thus, 
every bill now pending in Congress 


which has not had the President’s ap-| . . 
or 4 Bg ‘Department of Agriculture. This 


proval before noon on March 4, 1915, 


will become of no effect, lose any ad-| 


vance it may have had, and in order 
to obtain further consideration will 
have to be introduced anew in the next 
Congress and once more take its 
chances in the legislative stages which 
lead to enactment. 
GENERAL LEGISLATION 

Upon proposals which in the present 
Congress have gained some ground 
through being the subject of hearings. 
being reported from committee, having 
been passed by one House, and the 
like, advocates will concentrate all the 
effort they can summon. ‘The necessi 
ties of governmental administration, 
which demand passage in the short 
session of twelve appropriation bills 
carrying supplies of money aggregat- 
ing $900,000,000,—and_ passage of 
these bills involves the reading of hun- 
dreds of pages of detailed items of 
proposed expenditures with possibili- 


‘more acceptable as security for gom- 
‘ Fe lag gs: 
/mercial paper. This bill, too, has al- 


the South to the extent of $196,000,- 


; + | OOO. 
which has not become law, forthwith | 


In October the President urged that 
on behalf of the South the House 
should at once vote upon another 
measure which is on its calendar,—a 
bill licensing warehouses through the 





plan is meant to make warehouse re- 
ceipts, including receipts for cotton, 


ready passed the Senate, although in 


such a different form that the two 
Houses will have to reach a compro- 


mise in conference. 


ties of debate and filibuster on each: 


item, — considerably — hinders the 
chances of general legislation. 
Corron LEGISLATION 
Nevertheless, there are always op- 
portunities for action on measures 
other than money bills. Immediately 
upon the opening of the next session 
on December 7 the House, before ap- 
propriation bills are reported from 
committee, will have a number of days 
on which it can turn to general legis- 


lation. In fact, as things now stand, | 


the House will have as its first busi- 
ness a vote upon a project to have the 
United States issue $250,000,000 of its 


Treasury notes and deposit them in. 
national and state banks in the parts! 


of the country where cotton and to- 
bacco are grown. As security the 
Secretary of the Treasury would take 
warehouse receipts for cotton and to- 
bacco. This plan will probably be vot- 
ed down by the House; in the Senate 
a somewhat similar bill has already 
received an adverse vote. It is pos- 
sible, however, that an agreement may 
be made for the House to postpone 
action on this measure until a special 
committee appointed in October can 
make its recommendations on _ the 
form legislation should take for fi- 
nancial relief to growers of cotton. 


Immediately after voting on the) 


question of an issue of Treasury notes 
the House will vote upon two bills 
which through their direct relation to 
banking will increase the credits avail- 
able in cotton-growing States; both 
bills have already passed the Senate 
and have the support of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Under one of these 


bills banks in the South, which hold 


much commercial paper but relatively 





THE SENATE 


While the House debates appropria- 
tion bills the Senate will have several 
weeks before the Christmas recess 
which it can devote to general legis- 
lation. A bill on the Senate’s calen- 
dar which will probably be pressed 
for early consideration amends the 
Federal Reserve Act by increasing the 
number of State banks which may be 
admitted to the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, adding to the powers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and giving banks 
in the system authority to accept bills 
of. exchange arising out of domestic 
transactions. 

Convict labor may be a subject of 
legislation, for two bills which have 
already been passed by the House are 
on the calendar of the Senate. One 
bill makes goods of this kind carried 
in interstate commerce subject to the 
laws of the state of destination, and 
the other jiorbids their importation 
from abroad. 

Federal aid in the construction of 
highways has been much advocated. 
The Shackleford-Bryan bill has passed 
the House and is ready for action in 


the Senate. The appropriation which | 


it carries, $25,000,000, may for the! 
present prove an obstacle. 

The Burnett immigration bill, dis- 
tinguished for its literacy test and 
much like the bill which was vetoed | 
in the preceding administration, has | 
likewise passed the House and come | 
from committee in the Senate. It may 
not be pressed further at this session, 
but 1s nevertheless ready for action. 

A federal bureau of labor safety, 
to be concerned with safety devices | 
for use in industries and with voca- 
tional diseases, is proposed in another | 
bill which has passed the House and 
may at once receive attention in the 
Senate. 


GOVERN MENT MERCHANT VESSELS 


When the President addresses Con- 
gress, on December 8, he may indicate 
subjects for legislation which he 
thinks are important. At present he 


is expected to include the purchase 
and operation of merchant vessels by 
the United States through a corpora- 
tion which the Government would con- 
trol. The Alexander bill, which pro- 
noses this plan and provides funds to | 
the extent of $30,000,000 through sale 


The proposals in bills before 


Congress have immediate 


of Government bonds together with 
an appropriation of $10,000,000, 
upon the calendar of the House, ready 
for attention. An amendment may bi 
proposed, to authorize the United 
States after purchasing vessels to 
charter them to individuals and cor- 
porations that can show they possess 
adequate working capital. Attempts 
were made in the autumn to get im- 
mediate consideration for the Alex- 
ander bill and to expedite its passage 
in the House by permitting but four 
hours of general debate. 


The Alexander bill has been advo- | 


cated not only on the ground that it 
would provide steamers under the 
American flag to carry mails and mer- 
chandise 

ernment-owned vessels would in ef- 


fect regulate the rates charged by | 
- 5S 2 
private lines for ocean freights. 


Direct and sweeping regulation of 
all transportation by water is proposed 
in another bill which has been intro- 
duced in the House. ‘This bill is the 
concrete result of an extended inves- 
tigation by the Committee of the 
House on Merchant Marine and Fish- 


}eries into combinations among steam- 


ship lines, and relates primarily to 
combinations, agreements, and the 
like. In these respects, as well as in 
regard to rates, the bill puts all trans- 
portation by water under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


The railways are most directly con- 
cerned, perhaps, in two bills which fix 
the compensation they receive from 
the Government for carrying the mails 
and in a group of bills requiring ad- 
option gradually of equipment de- 
signed to promote safety. Upon both 
subjects there have been hearings. 

Compensation to the railroads for 
carrying the mails has long been a 
vexed question. As long ago as 1878 
a commission spent two years on the 
subject. Since 1912 another commis- 


sion,—the fourth to deal with railway , 


mail pay,—has again gone into the in- 
tricacies of the matter, in some ways 
sitting as a court before which the Post 


Office Department and the railways) 


have been contending parties. At pres- 


ent the compensation is to the extent of | 


ninety per cent based on an estimated 


‘weight, as ascertained once in four 


years at an expense to the Govern- 


/ment that runs to several hundred 


thousand dollars. In August, 1914, 


‘the commission made its report, re- 
‘commending that compensation be 
/based upon the space used, that the 
|rate be correlated to the revenue de- 


rived by the roads from passenger 
traffic, and that the appropriation be 
increased by about $3,000,000 over 
the appropriation of $62,100,000 for 


the present year. The commission | 


would give either the Postmaster Gen- 
eral or the railroads an opportunity 
after two years to have the Interstate 
Commerce Commission determine the 


reasonableness of the rates it proposed. | 
Bills have been introduced in House | 


and Senate to effect the recommenda- 
tions of the commission. 

Before the commission made its re- 
port, however, another bill had been 
introduced in the House, adopting in 
general the principle of payment upon 
a basis of space as subsequently rec- 


ommended by the commission, but! 


but also because the gov- | 


of the bills of 
number have 
significance. 
vith such alterations in rates that the 
railroads contended the present com 
iced. After some 
passed the Tlouse, 


pensation was re 
amendment this b1 
and is now before a Senate committec 
Bills regarding safety equipment, 
steel cars, automatic train control, 
block signals, headlights, etc.,—have 
been consolidated into one measure 
after hearings before a [louse com- 
mittee. As yet this bill has not been 
reported to the House, but it repre- 
sents with some accuracy the form in 
which legislation on the subject may 
be advocated, either in this Congress 
or later. 


l 
} 
\ 


Trust L&GISLATION 

Restrictive legislation directed at 
restraints of trade, unfair competition, 
and the like is probably ended for this 
Congress. It is altogether possible 
that any new measures seriously put 
forward regarding business practices 
may liberalize the policy of the anti- 
trust statutes in so far as they apply 
to export trade. That an inclination 
‘exists in this direction was apparent 
in the summer when Congress accept- 
ed a suggestion that the limitations 
of the Clayton bill upon discrimina- 
tions in prices and “exclusiy e-agency” 
contracts should have no application 
to sales of goods for export. Indeed, 
Congress went further in the Trade 
Commission Act, by directing the com- 
mission to investigate trade conditions 
in countries where combinations and 
practices may affect the foreign trade 
of the United States, and to make re- 
ports to Congress. There are some 
indications that legislation on the sub 
ject may not now await the reports of 
the commission. 


RESALE PRICES 


Since the Supreme Court in a series 
of decisions between 1907 and 1913 de- 
cided in effect that a manufacturer can- 
not fix a uniform price at which retail- 
ers are to sell his distinctive goods, 
much consideration has been given to 
the questions involved. At the Second 
Annual Meeting of the National Cham- 
ber there were discussions from sev- 
eral points of view. For about a year 
the Bureau of Corporations has been 
examining into the economic advant- 
ages and disadvantages of the practice 
which has now been outlawed. 

In the House of Representatives 
three bills have been introduced which 
in one way or another make it legal 
for a manufacturer to fix a uniform 
price at which his patented, copyright- 
ed, trade-marked, or branded goods 
may be sold at retail. None of these 
‘bills has yet come from committee. 





PATENT LEGISLATION 

Regarding resale prices for patented 
articles the Oldfield patent bill, which 
has been reported from committee in 
'the House, contains a prohibition, thus 
being opposite in its policy to the bills 
‘mentioned above. The Oldfield bill in 
| fact originally anticipated the decision 
‘of the Supreme Court. The bill goes 
farther, in its revision of the patent 
\laws, abrogating a decision of the Su- 
preme Court by preventing a patentee 
‘from having protection of the patent 
laws for conditions which he attaches 
to a patented article he sells or leases 
such as a restriction regarding the kind 
of supplies that may be used with a pat- 
‘ented machine. If a patent is with 


| 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Report on Sixth International Congress 


This report on behalf of the Delegates of the United States Government to the Sixth 
International Congress of Chambers of Commerce and Industrial Asscciations, held in 
Paris, France, June 8, 9 and 10, 1914, has been submitted to the Department of 


State by 

f NHE Sixth International Con- 
eress of Chambers of Com- 

merce and Industrial Associa- 


tions was held in Paris, france, on the 
Sth, gth and 10th of June, 1914, under 
Mbonsicur 
of 


the i patroiage ol 
mond Poincare, 
French Republic. 
The ninety-one commercial organt- 
affiliated 

represented 


Ind y- 
the 


Liis 


i 


President 


zations in the ‘United States 
with 
by nearly one hundred Ccelegates. 

’' The Congress was organized under 
the auspices of an imposing Honorary 


the Congress were 


Committee, on which the entire 
French Cabinets and all chiefs ot 
diplomatic missions accredited to 


France acted as Honorary Presidents, 
and the highest government officials 
and men of affairs of France served as 
members. This Committee brought 
great prestige to the Congress, and is 
a demonstration of its importance as a 
great international gathering. 

The Congress owes much of the suc- 
cess of its deliberations thus far to 
the knowledge of languages and inter- 
national conditions, and the skill as a, 
presiding officer of its President, | 
Louis Canon Le Grand, who has been 
its chief executive from the inception 
of the organization. 

The five previous meetings of the 
Congress, beginning in 19004, were as 


follows: 1904, Liege; 1906, Milan; 
1908, Prague; 1910, London; 1912, 


Boston. 

The Committee of Organization, un- | 
der the Presidency of Monsieur David- | 
Mernet, President of the Chamber of 
Paris, comprised 14 Vice Presidents | 
and 205 members, and was made up 
of the 36 members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris, the Presidents of 
all Chambers of Commerce in France 
and other notabilities identified with. 
the commerce and industry of the 
country. In this connection it should) 
be noted that French Chambers ot 
Commerce are not voluntary associa- | 
tions as in the United States, but are 
official bodies with well defined powers | 
and responsibilities established by law. | 
The membership is small and is pro-| 
portioned to the commercial and in- 
dustrial importance of the town where- 
in established. Members are elected for, 
terms of six years by the direct vote | 
of the recognized merchants and/| 
manufacturers of their respective dis- 
tricts; they serve without remunera- 
tion, but membership is an eagerly 
sought honor. 

An Executive Committee of twenty- 
three members and a Finance Commit- 
tee of five members elaborated the 
details of the organization of the Con- 
eress, and of the brilliant official func- | 
tions which marked the presence of 
the delegates in France. 


} 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Thirty-five countries, colonies and 
possessions were represented by offi- 
cial delegates, twenty-seven sending 
one delegate each, six sending two 
deleeates, one (Swedish) sending 
four. and the United States sending 
ten. Tt is respectfully suggested that 
the United States 
more than three delegates to future) 
Congresses, of which one appointed | 
from the United States Government 
Service, one from the Chamber of| 
Commerce of the United States, and) 
one from an American Chamber of | 
Commerce established abroad. Tt is dif-| 
ficu't to obtain constantly concerted ac- | 


zations, 
‘and five colonies or possessions, and 


|garian, Argentine, 


‘the people of the country in which | 
they are located, they have accomplish- 


should send not, 


Hon. A. M. Thackara, American 


tion with a larger delegation and the 
great number of official delegates from 
the United States was an 
source of embarrassment to the Com- 
mittee of Organization when it came 
to providing for them at the various 
official functions. Official delegates 
should be appointed at least sixty days 
before the meeting of the Congress. 
They should provided in ample 


} 
DC 


time with proper credentials and with | 


general instructions carefully prepared 
by the Department of Commerce, in 
collaboration with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. In the 
case of the present Congress the offi- 


cial delegates of the United States did 
‘not receive their credentials until af-, 


ter the adjournment of the Congress, | 
and were without any instructions or | 


suggestions as to how they should ful-. 


fill their mission. It was only through 
the personal intervention of the Amer- 


can Ambassador, Hon. Myron T. Her-, 


rick, that they received recognition. 


In addition to the official delegates, | 


the Congress was composed of 1,332 
delegates representing 512 Chambers 
of Commerce and commercial organi- 
from 


236 individuals participated, without 
vote. Delegates were also accredited 
by thirty-five extra-territorial Cham- 
bers of Commerce, including the 
American Chamber of Commerce for 
the Netherlands and Colonies (Am- 
sterdam) the American Chamber of 
Commerce for the Levant (Constanti- 
nople) and the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris. 

Official delegates were also sent by 


‘the municipalities of Antwerp, Bar- 


celona, Liege, London, Milan and 
Prague. 


ExTrRA-TERRITORIAL CHAMBERS 


Particular interest attaches to the 
extra-territorial Chambers of Com- 
merce and to the very important part 
taken by their delegates in the de- 
liberations of the Congress. Ten of 
these institutions established in Paris, 
viz: The American, Austro-Hun- 
Belgian, British, 
Dutch, Italian, Russian and Turkish. 
Although these extra-territorial Cham- 
bers are self-constituted organiza- 
tions, they receive much encourage- 
ment from the governments of the 
countries they represent, and, with the 
exception of the American and the 
British, are in receipt of substantial | 
subsidies. Being uninfluenced by local | 
interests, their activities are concen-| 
trated upon the development of the) 
foreign commerce of their respective | 
countries, and as a result of their! 
thorough understanding of the tem-| 


| 
perament, the manners and customs of | 


ed much in establishing better and 
more friendly understanding in inter- 
national relations. The value of such 
institutions in the development of the 
foreign trade of the United States 


evident | 


26 different countries, 


Consul-General, Paris, 
in the attendance until. the gathering 
became unwieldly. Under the rules 
which have been in force until now, 
individual business men were permit- 
‘ted to attend the Congress on pay- 
ment of a small fee and participate in 
the discussions without vote. It has 
been evident in recent years that this 
rule has permitted the attendance of a 
considerable number of people who 
vere attracted in large part by the 
entertainment, which has always been 
provided in connection with the Con- 
gress, and not by a serious interest 
in the questions to be discussed. ‘This 
difficulty will be corrected through the 
new rule adopted at this session, since 
all delegates in future, with the excep- 
tion of the delegates from the various 


Governments, must be named-to rep-, 


resent business organizations officially 
and each organization is limited to, 
five delegates. 

This will reduce the size of the next 
'Congresses, but it should mean as- 
semblies composed almost entirely of 
ithe men of larger calibre and it will 
}also concentrate attention on the dis- 
cussions which take place. 
| The large gathering of statesmen and 
‘leaders in commerce at the Congress 
‘included the President of the Chamber 
‘of Commerce of Paris, President of 
the Municipal Council of Paris, Mili- 
tary Governor of Paris, Prefect of 
Police, President of the Permanent 
Committee of the Congress, President 
of the Executive Committee, President 
of the German Reichstag and the Ber- 
lin Corporation of Senior Merchants, 
‘Councillor of the Ministry of Com- 
merce of Austria, President of the 
Vienna Chamber of Commerce, Presi- 
‘dent and Chairman of the Council 
‘of the London Chamber of Commerce 
President of the British Imperial, 
Council of Commerce, President of, 
the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce of Great Britain, President of 
‘the Chamber of Commerce of Belgium. 
‘in Paris, Member of the Spanish Sen- | 
ate and President of the Chamber of | 
‘Commerce of Madrid, President of the | 
American Chamber of Commerce in| 
|Paris, Member of the Italian Senate. 
‘and President of the Italian Union of 
| Chambers of Commerce, President of 
'the Chamber of Commerce and Indus- | 
'try of Holland, Representative of the’ 
‘Association of Industry and Com-. 
‘merce of Russia, and the President of | 
‘the Swiss Union of Chambers of Com-_ 
merce. 

PERMANENT COMMITTEE 





The choice of the place of meeting, 
elaboration of the program, prepara- 


tion and distribution of reports on the | 
subjects for discussion, etc., are in the | 
hands of a Permanent Committee un-_ 
basis of common action in co-opera- 
tion with the governments must wield 


der the Presidency, from the first, of 
Monsieur Canon-Legrand (Belgium). 
The official name and address of the 
Committee is: Comite Permanent des 
Congres Internationaux des Chambres 
de Commerce et des Associations Com- 
merciales et Industrielles, 10 Rue de la 





cannot he overestimated, and it is 
submitted that every effort should be 
made to create American Chambers 
of Commerce in the principal commer- 
cial centers of the world. At present 
such American institutions exist only 
in Amsterdam, Berlin, Constantinople 
Naples and Paris. 


New ATTENDANCE RULE 


A great handicap to effective action 
by the Congress has been the increase 


Tribune, Brussels, Belgium. Seventeen 
‘countries are represented on the Com- 


/mittee, each by not more than three 


‘delegates, and not more than three al- 
'ternates. These delegates are appoint- 
'ed bv the Chambers of Commerce and 
the Commercial Associations of the re- 
spective countries. Three hundred 
and sixty-nine organizations, repre- 
senting 32 different countries, are af- 
filiated with this Committee. 

Up to and including the present 





‘ture operations 


‘armed conflict. 


France. 


Congress the program of subjects to 
be brought before the Congress has 
been established by the Permanent 
Committee, either of its own initiative 
or as a result of motions made at a 
previous Congress. Official reports on 
each question giving an expose of the 
subject and definite recommendations 
are prepared by the Permanent Com- 
mittee, and these reports form the 
basis of the discussions and delibera- 
tions of the Congress. Whilst the rec- 
onunendations and proposed resolu- 
tions are subject to amendment, they 
are only so subject ‘to a restricted de- 
gree, as nothing which can be interp- 
reted as new matter is permitted. 


CoNTINUOUS COOPERATION NEEDED 


The method and procedure indicat- 
ed above have undoubtedly produced 
valuable and tangible results, and each 
succeeding Congress has been a record 
of very real achievement, but never- 
theless since the Congress of Boston 
(1912) there has been a very strong 
feeling, particularly on the part of the 
American and the British delegates, 
that full advantage has not been taken 
of these great international assemblies. 
As before stated, the two years inter- 
val between Congresses is utilized by 
the Permanent Committee in the prep- 
aration of a program and the elabo- 
ration of reports. The affiliated 
Chambers of Commerce, and Com- 
mercial Associations however, remain 
in utter ignorance of the subjects to 
be discussed and in consequence are 
unable either to give them careful con- 
sideration, or intelligently to instruct 
their delegates. Whilst the official re- 
ports are only available to the dele- 
gates very shortly before each Con- 
gress, often not before the opening of 


the session, and consequently delegates 
are called upon to debate and to vote 


upon questions to which they have 
been able to give but superficial con- 
sideration. 

The action of the Congress by which 
a new code of rules to govern its fu- 
was adopted and 
agreement reached for the careful pre- 
sentation of questions to business men 
in all parts of the world to obtain their 
opinions in advance of action thereon 


by future Congresses must be regarded 


as a great advance step in interna- 
tional relations. 


INTERNATIONAL BusiINEss OPINION 
It has long been recognized that 


friction growing out of commercial 


conditions has been one of the most 


faithful causes of ill-will between the 


nations and directly promotive of 
A permanent organi- 
zation of the business men of the 
world constantly at work formulating 
commercial opinion, and seeking a 


a great influence in establishing bet- 


(ter understandings and advancing the 
prosperity of all people. This develop- 


‘ment should follow as a result of the 
plans now to be utilized in the concen- 
tration of international sentiment on 
business questions. 

Under the method provided for in 
the consideration of international mat- 
ters presented to the Congress hereaf- 
ter the business men of each country 
will have the great advantage of 
knowing the points of view of business 
men of all other nations, before reach- 
ing a final decision as to their attitude 
on the questions presented. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The Universal Use of the Metric System. 


This article urging the universal use of the Metric System in national! 


as well as in international trading, is prepared by an expert on weights 
and standards, now in the service of the Department of Commerce. 


HE war brings up strikingly [xn Wortp-wive Ust 
the widespread use of the met-| [ye following countries have offi- 
mabe ee | European ee cially adopted the metric system by| 
ments being made in metric units, dis-} Jaws making its use icRicaarys * 
tances, heights, and dimensions being ee eee 


Reng ie , . Argentinz 
given in official reports in metric units. 5 r 


Hungary 





eas aan ; ig aly 
Ihe diligent press service translates ese ee nae 
a ° 4 e e | elo juxe ) 
many of these into the English units, Brazil RT 5 
i . az WLCXIC 
but the papers are full of the metric) |; eF 
Bulgaria Nicaragua 


Chile Norway 
THE METRIC SYSTEM Colombia Peru 
The fundamental untt of the metric system ts Congo Portugal 
the METER (the unit of length) From this the | Costa Rica Portuguese Colo- 


units of mass (GRAM) and capacity (LITER) ave 
derived. All other units are the decimal sub- 
divisions or multiples of these. These three units 
are simply related, so that for all practical pur- 


Cuba nies 
Denmark Roumania 
Dutch Colonies Salvador 

















poses the volume of one kilogram of water (one Finland Servia 
iter) 1s equal to one cubic decimeter France Siam 
dee | PERCH Colonies Spain 
MILLI- =, one thousandth vig, oo! | Lae ES . 
CENTI- = one hundredth hy _ 3 ea | ( rermany Sw ede n 
DECI =o emi Je i oo Guatemala Switzerland 
wnit = one 1. mass | - rya eo 
“aie a ath as ete | Holland lunis 
re same & ie. | Llonduras Uruguay 


KILO- = one thousand = {O00 





The metric terms are formed by combining the words “METER,” 


ry . . 
“GRAM,” and “LITER” with the six numerical prefixes. | he above list comprises the great | 


LENGTH /majority of modern governments. The 
Caen um «tamer cm /movement in Great Britain is pressing 
10 centi-meters = I deci-meter dm ae tin oi ° F hte MS The 
10 deci-meters = | METER (aéout g0 inches) m tor the at option of this sy stem. 1¢ 
10 meters = I deka-meter dkm | prime ministers of the British Colo- 
10 deka-meters = | hecto-meter hm es oe tie 8 = z — 
Dian otiarhiee ta te | es have unitedly urged _the Home 

hee em Government to adopt it. The Austra- 

10 milli-grams mg = | centi-gram eg lian parliament by vote 35 to 2 urged 
5O cote-greme ee oy 4% the same action in adopting the deci 
10 deci-grams = 1 GRAM (aéous 75 gratns) g | we . < ] § le - 
10 grams = I deka-gram dkg (mal system. It may be safely said 
10 deka-grams = Sane. - hg that there is no country in the world 

2 t | . . y: ec 
instal ta I kilo-gram (tows 2 founds) SB | Where its use is not permissive or ob-| 

CAPACITY Bi ao 
10 milli-liters ml = 1 centi-liter el | ligatory. | 
10 centi-liters = I deci-liter di | 
10 deci-liters = 1 LITER (about 1 guart) ! Toy 7S - . oe 

i bh, IULD BE ADOPTE 

i: ieee ig peek dkl Wuy it SHouLD BE ApopTED 
10 deka-liters = I hecto-liter (atout a barre!) hl “et eee eh ma ee a 
ii teen tieare > tetas kl 5o serious is this obstacle to the de-| 


The square and cubic units are the squares and cubes of the linear units. Velopment of foreign trade, that the) 
The exdinary enit of land que i Ge HECTARE how 2kve- = | American Chamber of Commerce of 
Paris held a special meeting some time} 

system which is fast becoming familiar , ago and urged in a series of resolu-| 
to the general public. Even in far off | tions that Congress should take steps to| 
Manchuria the battle of “203 Meter | bring about the early adoption of the, 
Hill” shows that the metric system| Metric system, stating among other | 
has arrived in the Orient, in fact the | things that “The American Chamber 
latest news from China indicates that} of Commerce of Paris is profoundly 
she is planning the adoption of the | convinced that the adoption by the 
metric system. United States Government of the me- 
: __.| tric system would greatly simplify the 
Forricn TRADE REQUIRES THE Metric| exchange of commodities within the 
: se 'boundaries of the country, and facili- 
tate and notably increase foreign 
Our customs service requires all im-|trade.” Also in domestic trade and 
ports from metric countries to be in-| industry the metric system is most ur- 
voiced in the metric system. This| ently needed. The vast variety of) 
means that more than half our imports| local systems and units of measure 
ate not merely made in metric coun-| is reflected in the Standard Dictionary 
tries, but billed in metric terms. Like- where many hundreds of names of | 
wise in our exports the metric coun- units are listed. Professor Menden- 
tries generally require our merchants hall, a high authority, sometime ago es-| 
to invoice their exports in metric units. timated that at least 50 billion trans-| 
Some progressive firms prepare pack- actions require measures every year,| 


‘“c : : . } 

} - | “nothin is SO univer se | 

ages in an even number of metric thing else universal as the use 
units, kilos, liters, etc. | Consuls in 


of weights and measures, and in noth-| 
both England and America have for 


ing else would an improvement be so) 
years been urging exporters to adopt universally felt.” Enlightened senti-| 
the metric system for export trade, 


ment in this country is overwhelming- | 
saying that our weights and measures 


. ; 
ly in favor of the adoption of the) 
. metric system. 

are a serious obstacle to the develop- : 
ment of foreign trade. We would NEcEssIty RECOGNIZED 
not try to sell speedometers rated in| Happily more than a century ago) 
miles, nor tapes in inches, in metric|the movement for unifying weights| 
countries. | Many firms carry two|and measures became imperative. 
series of sizes through their factories, Many thinkers added impetus and) 
one in the metric system for foreign! jdeas to the movement which grad- 


SySTEM 





| 


| the international metric system was es 


tablished, and an era of unification o1 
measures begun. So profound a 
change naturally took many years, but 
now the metric system is either legal 
or obligatory in all nations of the 
world. ‘The international postal union, 
the international systems of time, lon 
gitude, etc., have proved the imesti 
mable value of placing unification so 
fundamental upon a world basis. The 
metric system is the only internation:l 
system, and has been adopted by so 
large a majority of the nations that 
the time has gone by for doubting its 
ultimate adoption by the entire world. 


ADVANTAGES AND OBJECTIONS 


It is hard to believe that in this 
age any one will object to world uniti 
cation of measures. Inertia, ignorance, 
or selfishness may exist as causes 
of backwardness. One point quoted 
against the system, is that it is 


“French.” Germany adopted the me- 


tric system after defeating France in 
1870 showing a freedom from such ab- 
surd national bias. Progressive com- 
mercial men adopt the best systems 
of salesmanship regardless of their 
source. The metric system is not now 
French,—although France took the 
initiative. It 1s a world system orig- 
inally adopted and now maintained by 
international cooperation of the 26 
leading nations of the world. 

Some doubt the ease of learning the 
metric system. The English system is 
however impossible to learn. That the 


|metric’ system is easy may be seen 


in the countries where the chil- 
dren in the earliest grades learn the 
units and are familiar with the quanti- 
ties involved. This contrasts sharply 
with the slight knowledge of the com- 
mon units of weight and measure in 
the U. S. on the part not only of 
children but of business men. The 
metric system uses but five names of 
units, six short numeral prefixes, deci- 
mally related, all so simply intercon- 
nected that the system may be learned 
in an hour, and used as soon as learned 
without special practice. Among the 
many advantages of the metric system 
may be mentioned the decimal ratio. 
Counting by tens, the only number that 
need be remembered is 10. The square 
would thus be 100, the cube 1ooo. 
Just as we count by tens in our arith- 
metic and in our coinage, so the metric 
system counts by tens,—for the first 
time unifying all computations upon 
the simplest basis. 
SIMPLICITY OF SysTEM 

The metric system has been de- 
scribed as “in design the greatest in- 
vention of human ingenuity since that 
of printing.” The units of length—the 
meter—divides by tens (like the dol- 
lar) into tenths and hundredths. ‘The 
“meter” (unit of length) divides into 
the centimeter and millimeter (like 
the cents and mills of our coinage). 
The decimal part of a meter,—“deci- 
meter”—is about a “hand” or four in- 
ches. The decimeter cube is a unit of 
volume. That volume of water gives 
the unit of weight. Six numeral pre- 


trade, the other in the English system ually crystallized into the plan for one fixes and five names give all metric 


for domestic trade. One firm alone 
stated that it carried five thousand 
different sizes and styles of drills, in 
each size and style carrying 12 to 1000 
drills, and for all these duplicating 
the stock in metric units. Clearly the 
burden of two systems is a serious 
one in the export trade. 


simple decimal system for the whole|tables of weight and measure, which 
world, all the units of which should) can be formed by all metric tables of 
be derived from the unit of length.| weight and measure, which can be 
The inventor of the steam engine,| formed by any one. Each term is a 
James Watts, suggested the latter prin-| definition and the prefix indicates the 
ciple and Mouton of France suggested; iumerical value. A simpler scheme 
a simple system of self-defining names.|could not be devised. ‘The essentials 


In the latter part of the 18th century|of the metric system can be learned in 





a few minutes. Workmen take up its 
use almost without instruction, in fact 
In metric countries the people need 
practically no formal instruction in the 
system. In contrast with the extreme 
ease with which the metric system may 
be learned is the fact that no living 
American can repeat the tables of 
weights and measures used in this 
country. 


WORKING OF METHOD 


The fact that each term in the me 
tric system means but one thing is a 
welcome feature to metrologists who 
have been struggling for centuries 
with a vast array of units, many of 
them having widely ditfering values. 
When Germany adopted the metric 
system at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war, the meter replaced the 
12 or more values of the “foot” used 
as units of length in the several States 
of the German Federation. The me- 
tric system is fast bringing order and 
simplicity out of chaos. Recently the 
international carat has been standard- 
ized at 200 milligrams, replacing the 
many valued, highly ambiguous term 
“carat” heretofore used in many lands. 
All commerce and industry will bene- 
fit by adopting the metric units of 
measure which are definite and free 
from ambiguity. The metric system is 
in this country and is here to stay. It 
would doubtless be simpler to use the 
metric system only, since this would 
enable us to deal with the entire world 
and give us measures in harmony with 
the rest of the world. The entire sys- 
tem of scientific and electrical units are 
now based on the metric system, and 
to this is largely due the rapid advance 
in science during the past 50 years. 


THE Nation DEMANDS THE METRIC 
SYSTEM 


With the widespread and growing 
use of the metric system the enlight- 
ened industrial and professional in- 
terests are coming more and more to 
favor the metric system. ‘The Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers 
has by formal vote of the Society 
urged Congress to take action, at vari- 
ous times many other scientific and 
technical bodies have passed resolu- 
tions favoring it, industrial firms and 
trade organizations have strongly ex- 
pressed the desire for the new system. 
Educators desire it for the reason 
stated by the Electrical World: “It is 
little short of a crime to take so much 
from the brief school days of the chil- 
dren of the masses that they may wear- 
ily acquire the details of a system that 
has been cast out by science and re- 
jected by the world at large.” Busi- 
ness men are coming to see that we 
must be alert if we are to enter into 
business relations with the nations of 
the world. Mr. Carnegie once said, 
“Our present system, inherited from 
Britain, is unworthy an intelligent na- 
tion of today. The advantage we pos- 
sess over Britain in our decimal dollar 
system as compared with their pounds, 
shillings, and pence, would be fully 
equaled by the adoption of a metric 
system of weights and measures.” 


ALREADY IN UsE 


The metric system is the only com- 
plete system of weights and measures 
fully legalized by act of Congress. 
The Act of 1866 makes its use legal 


‘for all purposes. The metric system 
(Continued on page 15) 
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The Future of American Business 


By 


Harry A. Wheele1 


Vice-President of Union Trust Co., Chicago, and 


First President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 


Address delivered by Mr. Wheeler before the National Imple- 
ment and Vehicle Association, in Chicago on October 23, 1914. 


The pleasure which I feel in the privilege of participation on this occasion 
is founded upon a deep respect which I have long held for the National 
Implement & Vehicle Association, and a still deeper respect which | freely 
acknowledge for the business in which you are engaged. 

Few lines of manufacture have immeasurably enriched the world while 
enriching themselves. Yours is one of these, for without the genius which, 
has created, and yearly improved, farm machinery, the cultivated areas of the 
world would be infinitely decreased, all branches of human endeavor would 
be retarded, and civilization itself would take a long step backward. 

Not spoken in flattery, but as a well deserved praise, there is, to my 
knowledge, no industry whose production has meant so much to world 
development as the production of farm machinery. 

It is my task tonight to talk to you for a little while about the future oi 
American business. If we should be asked to define the future of American 
business in a single sentence, looking not to the successive steps which must 
be taken in the face of contributing and deterring influences, but with the 
long look to an ultimate goal, we should probably agree that American busi- 
ness bids fair to assume and retain the foremost place in the world’s com- 
mercial race, and that it would be entitled to this place because it is the 
embodiment of inventive genius, commercial courage, resourcefulness and 
adaptability. 

Tonight, however, we are concerned about something less remote than 
that ultimate goal, and we are not to pay pleasant compliments to the profes- 
sion of business, but to inquire into the factors which have aided in laying 
our industrial and commercial foundation; to analyze the conditions of today 
which tend to retard the rapid development of the past, and to ascertain what 
business must do to lessen the drag and reach a new period of complete 
National co-operation. 

3USINESS Epocus 

The first inquiry covers the period from the close of the civil war to the 
close of the century ; the second an equally distinct period ushered in with the 
present century and completing at least the first part of its definite program 
of economic legislation with the adjournment of the present Congress; the 
third has to do with the period upon which we now enter, bringing with it 
the necessity of putting to practical test the laws recently passed. 

Weare passing through a period of our National life in which many read- 
justments must be made, and we are very apt to grow pessimistic when 
readjustment touches our personal interests and disturbs a condition with 
which we have been selfishly satisfied. 

A pessimism which results from a touch upon the pocket nerve is just 
as unsound as an optimism which rests its case solely upon the state of trade. 
Neither touches a fundamental point, and neither is worthy of more than pass- 
ing consideration. Pessimism is only justified when the foundations of the 
government are being undermined and the safeguards of the constitution 
overturned and disregarded. Optimism is only justified when it is based upon 
National progress born of unity of purpose and confidence in the integrity of 
all the factors making up a complex National life, and by this I do not mean 
that we should all think alike but that in our differences of opinion the element 
of good sportsmanship should exist rather than that of blind partisanship or 
unreasoning antagonism. 

Lest you imagine at the outset that it is my intention to take the position 
that we have just cause to complain of existing conditions, I am going to. 
assert that never in the history of this nation have we had better reason for 
genuine optimism than at this time, not because the conditions of today are 
ideal, but because we are much nearer to an understanding of our present day 
problems, and it is my hope to show, as I proceed, how logical has been the 
progress of events and how fundamentally sound is our right to great confi- 
dence in the future. I shall make no attempt, however, to predicate this con- 
fidence upon those things commonly thought of as closely related to optimism, 
namely, crop conditions, state of our finances, amicable international relations, 
absence of over-expansion; rather shall my analysis proceed upon the belief 
that all of these factors are transient and the only unfailing justification for 
optimism lies in that National unity to which reference has heretofore been 
made. 

Within the business experience of almost every man in this room the 
great industrial development of the United States has taken place. In 1870 
the total value of our manufactures, including hand and neighborhood indus- 
tries, totalled but thirty-three hundred millions of dollars, an amount not very 
much in excess of the claimed value of the commerce of the city of Chicago 
alone for the year 1913. We had been through a long civil struggle in which 
disorganization added to sectional hatreds made National progress utterly im- 
possible. In the reconstruction of the Union, we had fought out the question of 
representation and were getting back again to some measure of real democracy 
in the voice which each state should have in the affairs of the federal govern- 
ment. Financially we were readjusting our enormous debt and coming to a 
point where the resumption of specie payment was quickly to follow. The 
National foundations had been rebuilt and the industrial march which was to 
surprise the world had begun. 

IMPORTANT FACTORS 


What were the real factors underlying this development? 
One was the increase in population, both natural and due to immigration. 
Two, the discovery and development of natural resources, wasteful in its 


operation it is true, but nevertheless, even in its wastefulness, an importan: 
factor in National development. 

_ Three, the settlement and cultivation of the vast reaches of the West. 
bringing a wealth of foodstuffs with which to feed our everincreasing indus 
trial population and supplying a surplus for export, retaining the balance o{ 
trade highly in our favor. 

Four, the inventive genius of our own people, and those who were coming 
to us from Europe bringing with them mechanical skill and ability born 0: 
long experience. 

All of these are worthy factors, and yet a fair analysis would not attribute 
to any of them, or all of them together, a complete or adequate reason for the 
unusual development of the last four decades. Contributing factors they were, 
but the two chief factors, which some day will probably be fully acknowledged, 
were the existence of a protective tariff safeguarding our rising industries from 
destructive foreign competition, and the development of transportation and 
means of communication, by which not only all parts of our own nation, but 
all parts of the civilized world became open and accessible markets in which 
to sell and from which to absorb the products necessary to supplement our own 
production. 

These two factors, to the credit of which lies much of our industrial 

development, are also responsible for the abuses which have ushered in the new 
order of things with which we are now contending. 
___ Every period of excess, whether it be of business expansion, of personal 
indulgence, or of legislative hysteria, must be counterbalanced by a period of 
reaction. ‘This law is immutable, and in the face of the excesses which result- 
ed from an abnormally rapid development,.there arose abuses due to suddenly 
acquired power where jointly with the power the wise and moderate use of the 
same was lacking. 

Complaint is made that for some years past we have suffered in this coun- 
try from an open warfare between federal legislation and business ; that where- 
as industrial development in all other nations proceeds under the favor of 
the general government, here every obstruction that can be placed in the way 
of business has been devised and utilized, until business is menaced and har- 
assed beyond endurance ;—yet if we are fair to our government and honest 
with ourselves, we are bound to admit that in no nation of which there is any 
record has there existed so much of helpfulness to industrial development as 
was given by the United States of America to her industries in the years fol- 
lowing the civil war. Even the war tariff, high as it was, was in some respects 
increased as being helpful to the development of our industrial life. This tax 
which the government imposed upon the people for the benefit of our industries 
was gladly paid over a period of many years; and in the development of our 
transportation systems, no greater generosity is recorded anywhere than that 
which gave from the public domain one hundred and twenty-five million acres 
of land to aid in the construction of our railroads, to which might be added 
the contributions of states from the issue of bonds, and the contributions of. 
the people through their investment in early issues of railroad securities. 


BusINEss REGULATION 


It was just as natural that there should ultimately come a demand for 
regulation as it was natural that the assistance on the part of the government 
and people should have been originally forthcoming, and there was justice in 
the demand for regulation in the face of the abuses of power and the arrogance 
arising from an unduly rapid increase of wealth which gave no consideration 
to the benefactions of the past and regarded only as vital the selfish interests 
of those in control. 

So, toward the close of the century came the first genuine federal effort 
at regulation through the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act, with its 


commission to supervise and regulate railroad operation; a few years later 


came the enactment of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law to curb the excesses of 
the great business combinations ; and so ended the first period of our industrial 
development, a period in which capitalism came to be a dominant force with a 
tendency to oppose all restraint and to assume rights and privileges that did 
not always square with justice, equity and consideration for the public good. 

As we come to the second inquiry with respect to the conditions whicly. 
tend to retard our development, it is difficult fon us to realize how far the 
pendulum of public opinion has swung until we begin to make comparison= 
between the Congressional temper of today and that which existed in the ear!y 
70's. 

Then both federal legislation and executive policy tended to support those 
things which made for business expansion. The old school of statesman, li)c 
Clay, Webster and Calhoun, had given way to such men as Conkling, Platt, 
Stanford, Payne, Sawyer and Blaine. These men, and those whom they repre- 
sented ,organized gigantic enterprises, secured possession of natural resourc’s 
built railroads and cities, and to them it was heresy to retard or obstruct th: 
which made for the progress of business and the development of natural re- 
sources. As these men also passed out of public life, the temper of Coneress 
changed again, not along strict party lines, but in response to what was believe ! 
to be popular demand. $ 

In the culmination of a legislative program which to business seems ex- 
tremely radical, and which resulted in a revision of tariff.downward, the pas- 
sage of the Federal Reserve Act, the Trade Commission Bill and the Clayton 
Bill, we come upon the influences which retard our present industrial oper- 
tions. : 
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Future of American Business 
( Continued) 
BusINESS RETARDATION 

What retards business today is not so much that alienation of sympathy 
ind interest between the public at large and the business interests of the coun. 
try, for while much has been said to arouse the prejudice of the public, the 
public has already tired of the abuse indiscriminately heaped upon big business, 
so-called, and public opinion is already swinging back to a normal state of 
mind. The public is disturbed, and sometimes dismayed, at some of the abuses 
of power, the effects of which are still felt, but in the main we are coming to 
realize that history offers to each succeeding generation an opportunity to dis- 
approve the motives and practices of the generations preceding, that each stride 
forward, bringing with it a clearer conception of human rights and a higher 
civilization, lies along paths later discarded as unworthy or condemned as im- 
moral. If we are wise we shall not quarrel too much with the past but rather 
logically accepi the ground gained for humanity even by the things we now 
condemn, and proceed to advance to a higher civilization from what is really 
a present new point of enlightenment. 

Business is troubled today because in the effort to overcome unhealthy 
conditions of the past we are confronted with the danger of cutting loose from 
some of our constitutional safeguards, and of making laws and establishing 
policies which are un-American and likely to be fraught with some danger to 
our industrial development. 

During the last few years we have gradually evolved, as a result of public 
discussion, the application of many theories, and some practical tests, laws, 
tending toward a complete supervision by the federal government of the pri- 
vate affairs of men, and thus encouraging the introduction of a paternalism 
which, in my judgment, is not only unwise but absolutely unadapted to the 
conditions in the United States of America. 

Natural and moral laws teach us the limitations beyond which the man 
made law cannot safely go. Nature throws no guardianship around her sub- 
jects, but in the development of the species in the animal and vegetable king- 
dom, survival is because of powers of resistance from within. In the moral 
law, the doctrine of free moral agency is unquestioned, and while the Almighty 
may punish an infraction of the moral law, He cannot compel mankind to ob- 
serve that law. When neither in nature nor the moral kingdom the individual 
or the unit is made subservient, how can we justify political paternalism ? 

Individual enterprise and initiative may be destroyed if the struggle for 
place and power so natural from the beginning of the world gives way to a 
shielded and regulated existence in which each unit is given the same care and 
the same reward without regard to effort, strength or higher ability. 

There is a real danger in this country, with our present tendency to place 
everything in the hands of regulating commissions, that we shall be led to 
experiment with paternalism at the expense of individual enterprise. Self- 
government was not inaugurated to make the state great at the expense of the 
people, but to make the state only the instrument to protect the privileges of 
and insure opportunity for freedom of action of the individual. Mediocrity, 
power loss and retrogression must ultimately be the heritage of any nation that 
so safeguards its people and controls their activities as to eliminate reward 


for merit. 
CO-OPERATIVE READJUSTMENT 


Finally, what may business do to reach a new period of National co-opera- 
tion? 

First,—there must be a realization that federal and state legislation affect- 
ing business will not decrease as the years come and go. 

Second,—the old order of individual or corporate control of our law-mak- 
ing bodies for selfish purposes is at an end and will not return so long as the 
calcium light of publicity plays, as it now does, upon the private relationships 
of our public officials, and upon our campaign contributions, but a new chan- 
nel of influence has been developed by the organization of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and its plan of referendum, which operates 
with the broadest publicity and is even now coming to be respected by all who 
have to do with legislation. 

Third,—the legislation passed during the present session of Congress 
presses tremendous responsibilities upon the business men of the country, and 
I desire to lay especial stress upon the fact that the enactment of legislation is 
not the end of the chapter but the beginning of a new experience for the com- 
mercial interests of the country; it is not the time to accept without protest 
whatever unfavorable results arise, but rather to analyze and study the appli- 
cation of the law to actual conditions and to contend, as speedily as proper 
ground may be found, for such amendments as the results of actual experience 
prove to be necessary. 

Fourth,—the tendency to create boards and commissions possessing broad 
powers of inquiry and regulation has grown mightily in favor during the past, 
few years, and since we have to reckon with these bodies as part of our politica] 
machinery, it seems to me particularly necessary that business should organize 
to co-operate with them rather than assume the attitude of being critically in- 
different or positively obstructive. The commissions of today mean more than 
they did a quarter of a century ago. Then they were apt to be resting places 
for men worn out in political service, or defeated in their effort to continue 
therein. “Today the effort is made to constitute our commissions from the 
ranks of men who have achieved and yet who are willing to make some sacri- 
fice for the nation’s good. It should be borne in mind that the creation of a 
commission does not endow its members with any wisdom which they did not 
originally possess, but if their patriotic purpose is joined to practical business 
experience by unselfish co-operation of all the interested factors, much will be 
developed for the National good. 

To make my point clear—I want to suppose that immediately after the 
appointment of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1882, the railroads, 
instead of contending against the proposed regulation, had recognized the right 
of the government to intervene and hd, through a well-intentioned and broad- 
minded committee, given co-operation to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from the beginning of its deliberations. Such co-operation would, I contend, 
have smoothed out many of the rough places, have saved the Commission from 
many errors, the railroads from infinite loss and the nation from a sorry ex- 
hibition of dishonest flotations and inefficient operation. 


That regulation which came to the railroads as a result of the creation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission is just as surely coming to business 
as a result of the creation of the Interstate T'rade Commission. You will recall 
that under the Trade Commission Bill tive men are to be appointed by the, 
President, with the concurrence of the Senate, to assume the rather appalling’ 
task of inquiring into the irregularities in the conduct of interstate business, 
to the end that competition may be fully reinstated and an equal chance exist 
for all men to embark .in any enterprise for which they are qualified by capital 
and experience or inclination. 


FEDERAL LuGisLATION 

| am appealing to you to support the contention that by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, or some other thoroughly representative bedy, 
there shall be appointed, jointly with the Federal Trade Commission, a repre- 
sentative group of business men, who, in their own way and without interfer- 
ence with the affairs of the commission, shall study the same problems, only 
from the viewpoint of business, and shall, by conference and co operation 
from the very beginning, endeavor to lessen the ill effects which may come, 
from drastic decisions on the part of the commission, and likewise to frankly 
undertake to justify the conclusions of the commission when in the public, in- 
terest these conclusions are found to be sane and reasonable. 

It will be remembered that in the Federal Reserve Act the law itself pro- 
vides for such a committee, known as the Federal Advisory Council, composed 
of one member elected by the directors of each of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
This Federal Advisory Council is due almost entirely to the original suggestion 
and persistent efiort of the business men of the country exercised through the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, for the bankers were not cordial 
to this portion of the law and gave little or no assistance toward its adoption. 
Today, however, it is conceded, not only by some of the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, but by the bankers of the country, that the safeguard! 
thus provided assures not only competent advice immediately from the several 
districts in which the reserve banks are located and available at a moment’s 
notice to the members of the Federal Reserve Board, but when the time comes 
to offer amendments to the law, it will prove a bulwark of strength to the 
Federal Reserve Board upon every point on which that Board and the Federal 
Advisory Council are agreed. 

I am particularly interested in laying the foundations for an amicable re- 
lationship to exist between the business men of the country and the Federal 
Trade Commission, and equally in gaining for the Department of Commerce 
that cordial co-operation without which it can never succeed in any large sense. 
The Department ©: Commerce has never commanded the intense interest of 
the business world, perhaps because it has been presided over largely by pro- 
fessional rather than business men, and because its appropriations have been 
so insufficient as to make its work almost useless. This, however, is the fault 
of business. The industrial production of the United States is well in ex, 
cess of twenty billions of dollars, while the crop valte, even in a bumper year, 
does not exceed one-half of this amount. The Department of Agriculture 
serves the one, the Department of Commerce the other. The Agricultural De- 
partment searches the world in the interest of agricultural production; it is 
enthusiastically supported by every branch of the government, and, of course 
is helpful beyond measure to the agricultural interests of the country. Its ap- 
propriations are liberal, and its usefulness unquestioned, whereas the Depar't- 
ment of Commerce finds it difficult to get a sufficient appropriation to carry on 
its work, even inefficiently ; is denied the funds for the employment of an ade- 
quate number of commercial agents or commercial attaches; has to struggle. 
with Congress every time an appropriation bill is up for a slight increase to ex- 
pand its work ;—all because American business, represented by more than 
twenty billions of production on the one hand, and a great distributive power 
on the other, has failed in its duty toward its own department and in its in- 
sistence that appropriations sufficient to intelligently carry on the work shall 
be forthcoming from year to year. 

The Federal Trade Commission and the Department of Commerce will 
have much to do with each other, and the question of competition in business 
will be one of the subjects most frequently discussed. I wonder how much 
recognition has ever been given by the government to the competition of in- 
competence ? On the surface it would appear that incompetence woud eliminate 
itself, and therefore constitute no menace, but so long as it is a prevalent condi- 
tion, one incompetent unit in a business will, so long as it lasts, exercise a dis- 
turbing influence upon all competing units. The menace of incompetence is 
not vicious but ignorant, nevertheless, the man who, through ignorance of his 
costs, throws a loss upon an entire trade, is just as guilty of misdemeanor as 
the man who deliberately depresses price for the sole purpose of driving out 
competition, and only by the co-operation of practical men of business can the 
commission seeking to render a public service jointly with the Department of 
Commerce devise a means for lessening ignorance and thus largely eliminating 
what to my mind is one of the most dangerous forms of present competition. 

Now, I have undertaken in this general analysis to justify optimism, not 
by the usual standards, such as condition of crops, state of finances, amicable 
intermational relations and absence of over-expansion, but rather to show that 
we have a reason for optimism deeper than can be supplied by any of these 
transitory things. We have built a great commerce; we have made our mis- 
takes, we have come to understand what they are and how best to correct them, 
and we have finally begun to overcome that popular prejudice against success- 
ful business and are nearer the point of complete National unity today than we 
have been at any time during the last decade, and I want to repeat the conten- 
tion made in the early part of this address, that pessimism is only justified 
when the foundations of the government are being undermined and the safe- 
guards of the constitution are being overturned and disregarded, and this con- 
dition cannot exist so long as business men stand guard. Likewise, optimism 
is only justified when it is based upon National progress born of unity of 
purpose and confidence in the integrity of all the factors making up our 
National life, and this is a state toward which we are rapidly tending. 

I hope the pendulum of public opinion will never swing back again to old 
conditions, but that the steady hand of business, which today stands as the 
most intelligent factor in our National life, awakened to a sense of its own 
responsibility, desiring to be fair and conceding the justice of giving up its 
special privileges, will guide the return to a point of equity for all the people, 
and of justice for all interests. 
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Observations 


The Nation’s Business 


in the South 


By John H. Fahey 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Ky are all of us very glad that 
we went through the South 
at this time because of the 
conditions affecting cotton and south- 
ern products generally as a_ resuit 
of the 


war. It was suggested to 
us even atter arrangements had 
been made for the trip that we 


were going to the South at a most 
unfortunate time and that it might be 
better to postpone the journey. We 
are very pleased that we did not do so. 
The reports which have been circulat- 
ed giving the impression that the 
South was nearly prostrated and in a 
state bordering on panic as a result of 
the shutting off of exports of cotton, 
lumber and naval stores have certain- 
ly been very much exaggerated. We| 
have had opportunity to talk with 
hundreds of business men, many 
bankers, planters, merchants, and com-| 
mission men. While all recognize the | 
fact that the disruption of business 
caused by the war brought problems | 
out of the ordinary, we found every- 
where the sentiment that time, pa-| 
tience, determination and_ energy| 
would solve them. 


Corron Crop Too LARGE 


Qf course, the South recognizes the | 
fact that it will not receive for its| 
cotton the price it would have ob-| 
tained if the war had not occurred, 
yet many are of the opinion that with 
the large crop it is doubtful if the 
price would have reached ten cents if 
peace had continued. It has been ap- 
parent that plans must be devised 
for carrying the crop, and some plan 
worked out for reducing the acreage 
next year. Many suggestions have 
been advanced and many plans dis- 
carded, but now there is general re- 
cognition of the fact that the com- 
pletion of the cotton pool and the 
opening of the federal reserve bank- 
ing system will provide sound and 
valuable assistance that will go a long 
way toward curing the difficulty. 


BANKERS CO-OPERATING 


In addition to this, the banks and 
the merchants are really getting to- 
gether in their determination to work 
with the farmer in reducing the acre- 
age in cotton for 1915, and thus pro-~ 
tect values in the cotton carried over. 
Under the leadership of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce more than 3,- 
000 banks in the Southern States have 
signed pledges agreeing to aid in 
every possible way the farmers who 
will cut their cotton crop next year 
fifty per cent, and turn half their 
acreage into grain and food crops. 
Of course it will not be easy to do 
this everywhere, but there is a deter- 
mination to overcome whatever ob- 
stacles there are in the way and ac- 
complish it. On all sides, we heard 
the idea expressed that the present 
example of the unwisdom of depend- 
ing so largely on one crop would prove 
a real blessing to the South, and lead 
to the diversification of crops which 
the country has needed so greatly. 

Cotton has been brought to market 
rapidly during the last two weeks, and 
is being sold more freely. The price 
seems to be hardening slowly but sure- 
lv, and the general belief is that it has 
seen bottom. Increasing demands 
from our own mills and the assurance 
within the last few days that exports 
even to Germany and Austria would 
soon be resumed are proving very ef- 
fective in steadving the market. Everv- 
body believes that the demand will 





constantly increase from now on, and 
at better prices. 


DIstRESS NOT EVIDENT 


Aside from this, however, we found 
nowhere any evidence of distress of 
any importance thus far. |Almost 
everywhere we heard stories of far- 
coming to the merchants to 
whom they were indebted and to their 
banks, worried over maturing loans 
they could not pay in full, only to 
learn to their surprise and relief that 
full payment was not expected of them 
under the circumstances. In most 
where such obligations were 
payable they have been able to make 


larger part payments than were an- 


mers 


Cases 


‘ticipated and still have enough left 


to carry them through the winter. 
Northern and Western creditors of the 
merchants and banks are extending 


their credits in a most helpful way, 


and southern business men greatly ap- 


preciate this attitude. Of course, more 


obligations are due during the next 
few weeks and there must be a period 
of further readjustment, but every one 
concerned is co-operating in a most 
generous way and the results cannot 
fail to show before the first of the 
vear. 


DEVELOPMENT CONTINUING 


PROSPERITY AHEAD 


All of these elements are making for | 
an evolution of the South during the 
next five years which cannot fail to be 
of the greatest importance to the na- 


‘tion, for there is a wealth of oppor- 


tunity in this section which the country | 
as a whole hardly understands or ap- 
preciates. Out of the hundreds of| 
business men we met we found but 
five who believed that the United 
States government should arrange for 
a bond issue to place cotton in storage 
and carry it. They were also opposed 


'to state aid for such schemes, and 


It must be remembered that the | 


South, during the past few years has 


been enjoying the greatest prosperity 


in #ts history, and was better prepared 
than ever before to meet the present 
situation. The substantial evidence 
of this prosperity is reflected in the 
progress of every Southern city. It 
would be an inspiration to business 
men in other parts of the country if 
they could go through the South to- 
day and observe its development. The 
gain that has been made is surprising, 
and the plans for further growth made 


just the same. Every port is making 
or planning extensions of its facilities 
with the money in hand for the work 
in most cases. The southern port 
cities are fully alive to the opportunt- 
ties ahead as a result of the opening 
of the Panama Canal, and the growth 
of Central American trade. 
important still is the general spirit of 


confidence in the future, and optimistn | 


which characterizes the Southern busi- 
ness men today. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


More than ever before there seems 
to be a determination to take greater 
advantage of the South’s tremendous 
undeveloped resources; and with the 
energy displayed it is hard to conceive 
of anything that can stop great prog- 
ress and prosperity in the Southern 
States during the next few years. Bet- 
ter organized efforts ave being made 
than ever before to secure new immi- 
gration, and broader plans are under 
way for promoting more efficient agri- 
culture and aiding progressive far- 
mers. In the cities one finds impor- 
tant work being done to establish ‘in- 
dustries which may successfully de- 
velop the South and greater emphasis 
is being laid on education generally, 
particularly on the training of young 
men for commerce and business. The 
universities are establishing a school of 
commerce, many of the cities are 
teaching Spanish and Portuguese in 
their schools, and commercial educa- 
tion generally is receiving close at- 
tention. 


But more | 








\ “ . 
before the war broke are going ahead , and General Secretary Goodwin. 


were confident that with the cotton pool 
completed and the general financial | 
resources available no such schemes | 
should be given serious attention. 

Southern business men almost with-| 
out exception are enthusiastically inter- 
ested in plans for the upbuilding of | 
our merchant marine, and the broader | 
development of our commercial polli- | 
cies in every direction. They are anx-, 
ious to co-operate with the business 
men in all other sections of the coun-_ 
try in the most hearty way in every) 
sound project for the development of | 
the country as a whole. They are not. 
seeking sectional advantage but are) 
ready to do their share of the work, 
and make generous contribution of | 
thought and energy to the progress of} 
the nation as a whole. 


| 





Directors’ Meeting | 


HE seventeenth meeting of the 

Board of Directors of the Na-| 

tional Chamber was held in) 
the rooms of the Association of Com- 
merce at New Orleans, La., on Oc-| 
tober 20th and 2ist. The following) 
extracts from the General Secretary’s | 
minutes of the meeting show action| 
taken on the principal questions sub- 
mitted. 


the closest study of the subject. 


the total number of individual mem- 
bers up to 2,391 and showing that of 
the 5,000 individual memberships pro- 
vided for under Article XII of the By- 
Laws, adopted February 9, 1914, ap- 
proximately one-half have already 
joined the National Chamber. 


Food and Drug Report 


The resolutions adopted by the 
Special Committee on Uniform Food 
and Drug Regulations, and also the 
definition of “Uniformity,” adopted 
at its meeting in Washington on Oc- 
tober 8, were read and it was voted 
that the committee be requested to sub- 
mit a report at the Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber. The definition of 


“uniformity” adopted by the Special 


Committee on Uniform Food and 
Drug Regulations, at its meeting in 
Washington on October 8, read as fol- 
lows: 

“Uniformity as the committee would 
define it involves the highest degree 
of efficiency in food and drug control 
which it is possible to have prevail uni- 
versally and equally in every part of 
the nation. The Federal, State and 
municipal laws and their regulations 
would, if perfect uniformity were at- 
tainable, reach the levei of full and 
complete efficiency—and thereby af- 
ford equal protection and a uniform 
standard of living for all the people. 
Uniformity accomplished places merit 
and the general public interest over 
local political or geographical divi- 
sions. This committee will, therefore, 
direct its efforts and consideration to- 
ward the accomplishment of uniform- 
ity. The committee cannot but feel 





‘impressed with the magnitude, the im- 


portance, and the seriousness of its 
work. It cannot but feel the need for 
And 
again the committee cannot but feel 
the necessity for the fullest and most 
cordial cooperation between itself and 


Ihe Board was called to order at | the officials and all others concerned. 


10 a. m., October 20, by President 
Fahey. ‘The members present were: 
President John H. Fahey, A. B. Far- 
quhar, R. G. Rhett, H. L. Ferguson, 
W. M. McCormick, J. W. Philp, L. C. 
Simon, T. L. L. Temple, C. E. Yost 


It was voted that Mr. Thomas P. 
Stearns, President of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce be elected to 
the vacancy in the Board of Directors 
caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Charles Boettcher, Denver, Colo. 


Organization Membership 


The Board heard and approved the 
report of Secretary Goodwin, setting 
forth the growth of the Chamber’s 
membership. Five organizations sub- 
mitted applications and were admitted 
to the membership, as follows: 

ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, Joliet, 
Til. 

INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, Keokuk. 
Ta. 

Bustness Men’s Leacur, Carth- 
age, Mo. 

NATIONAL LUMBER Exporters’ As- 
SOCIATION, Baltimore, Md. 

REFRIGERATING MACHINERY CLUB. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Secretary further reported that 
on October 15, the organization mem- 
bership of the Chamber numbered 6oo, 
representing an underlying member- 
ship of 272,229 corporations, firms 
and individuals, distributed in 47 
states, the District of Columbia, Ha- 
waii, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and 
included the American commercial or- 
ganizations in Paris, Berlin, and Con- 
stantinople. 


Individual Membership 
The applications of 28 individuals 
and firms, all being members in good 
standing of organization members. 
were received and accepted, bringing 





The committee will, of necessity, act 
deliberately and slowly, making certain 
of each step, considering only the im- 
portant problems of national charac- 
ter.” 


Tariff Committee 


A letter from C. H. Ingersoll of 
Robert H. Ingersoll and Bro., New 
York City, favoring the restoration of 
the maximum and minimum clauses 
contained in the last Tariff Act was 
referred to the Committee on Tariff 
and Taxation for consideration. 

The question of the practicability of 
recommending to the Government 
special tariff protection for manufac- 
tures made in this country of articles 
for which, prior to the war, the United 
States was dependent upon na- 
tions now at war, brought to the at- 
tention of the Chamber by the Board 
of Trade of Portland, Maine, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Fall River 
Mass., and the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, was 
rferred to the Committee on Tariff 
and Taxation and the Secretary was 
instructed to write the above organi- 
zations to furnish the Committee all 
information bearing on the subject 
in their possession. 


Foreign Trade Conference 


In response to the invitation re- 
ceived from the Chicago and New Or- 
leans Associations of Commerce, it 
was voted that the President appoint 
delegates to attend the Foreign Trade 
Conference of the Business Interests 
of the Mississippi Valley and the Cen- 
tral West, to be held at Memphis, No- 
vember 19, 20, 1914. 

The appointment made by the Presi- 
dent of a Special Committee to confer 
with a committee of the National For- 
eign Trade Council was approved. The 


(Continued on page 12) 
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The Nation’s Business 


The Trip Through the South 


Comment on a few of the things seen and enjoyed by the Direc- 


tors en route to and from 


INCE the organization of the 

Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States in April, 1912, 
there have been held seventeen Direc 
tors’ meetings. While many of then 
were held in Washington, a number 
have taken place in different sections 
of the country in order that those at- 
tending would have an opportunity to 
meet business men of all opinions and 
lines of activities, and meet them 
in their own homes, in their own 
places of business. In no other way 
is it possible to get such an accurate 
analysis of conditions, of frank ex- 
pression of opinion—so necessary to 
the complete fulfillment of the aims 
and endeavors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


CONDITIONS STUDIED 


For some time after the date and 


place for this meeting has been decid-| 
ed on, many, both in and outside the | 


Board, thought it an inopportune time 
to visit the South, realizing that the 
European War had caused a condition 


of absolute stagnation of export busi- | 


ness in cotton, naval stores, and lum- 
ber, with the depression affecting every 
industry, large and small. Some held 
that the Directors seeing the South un- 
der the most unfavorable conditions 


known there in a score of years would. 
regret the visit now and urged them 
to change their plans, visiting the 
However, the 


South next year. 
thought of an opportunity to help at 
this time proved the deciding factor 
and arrangements were made for at 
even more extended trip than origi 
nally expected. 

With the idea of studying the prob- 
lems, analyzing the conditions so they 
could more effectively take an active 


part in all movements whether legisla-_ 
tive or banking, that had to do with 


relieving the existing conditions not- 
withstanding the sacrifice of time, per- 
sonal business affairs and money in- 
volved, the following officers and Di- 
rectors of the Chamber took part in 
this trip. Not all made the complete 
trip, but each remained with the party 
as long as he could. 

John H. Fahey, President, Boston: 
Robert E. Maddox, Atlanta, Vice- 
President for Southern Central States ; 
A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa., Vice- 
President for Eastern States; Freder- 
ick Bode, Chicago; Hovey C.,Clarke 
Minneapolis; H. L. Ferguson, New- 
port News, Va.; W. M. McCormick, 
Baltimore; John W. Philp, Dallas, 
Texas; John H. Reynolds, Rome, 
Georgia; R. G. Rhett, Charleston, S 
C.; Leon C. Simon, New Orleans; T. 
L. L. Temple, Texarkana; C. E. Yost, 
Omaha, and General Secretary Elliot 
H. Goodwin. Mr. Mark O. Prentiss, 
Field Secretary, and Mr. Neil Satter- 
lee of Chicago also accompanied the 


party. 


By special order of Secretary Red-| 


fied, Dr. C. W. A. Veditz and Mr. Er- 
win W: Thompson, two of the newly 
appointed Commercial Attaches as- 
signed to Paris and Berlin respective- 


ly, accompanied the party. These gen-. 


tlemen gathered a fund of general in- 
formation and much specific data that 
will enable them to render a direct 
service, immediately on reaching their 
foreign posts. 

No one was surprised at the hos- 
pitality extended to us on every hand 
—Southern hospitality is known the 
world over. The Directors were sur- 
prised and pleased at the state of mind 
of the Southern business man. Re- 


ports had led them to expect to find 


the New Orleans Meeting. 


‘him discouraged, down-hearted. He 
was far from it—everywhere the key- 
note was sincere optimism backed by 
| self-reliance and determination. 


EDUCATIONAL Work 


Perhaps if the Directors were asked 
to mention the one thing that impressed 
them most it would be the educational 
work now being done in the South by 
expansion of grade schools establish- 
ing vocational schools, agricultural 
schools and colleges. The Rice In- 
stitute in Houston with an endow- 
ment of ten million dollars is des- 
tined to be one of the great educa- 
tional institutions in the country. ‘The 
A. and M. College at Raleigh is doing 
fine work in manual training. The 
'University of Tennessee experiment 
station in Knoxville operates a large 
experimental farm with good results 
and now with the assistance of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city 
the College is negotiating the purchase 
of 569 additional acres to be devoted to 
live stock. None of the Directors will 
soon forget the dainty luncheon served 
in the Junior High School in Houston 
by a dozen little ladies in the Do- 
mestic Science class. Beyond ques- 
tion one of the most remarkable 
schools in the South is Miss Berry’s 
school at Rome, Ga. 
found about 250 boys and young men 
getting the most practical education 
in farming, carpentry, blacksmithing, 
etc., and 150 girls learning housekeep- 
ing, dairying, and all domestic branch- 
‘es. These young people are gathered 
from the mountain homes of Georgia 
-and Tennessee, and nowhere would it 
| be possible to find students who are 
‘more hungry for advancement than in 
this school. 

The interest of commercial organ- 
‘izations in all matters educational was 
‘everywhere manifest. The business 
'man is learning that public money in 
good schools both urban and rural pay 
larger dividends in more efficient citi- 
|zenship, than in any other investment 


PREPARING FOR TRADE 


That the South is making prepara 
tion to take advantage of all the 
/Panama Canal will bring in trade ex- 


‘tension is evident on every hand, but! 


especially is this true in all seaboard 
‘and gulf cities. The harbor works, 
warehouse and _ railroad 


larged at every “Gateway.” Pensa- 
cola, Galveston, Mobile, Charleston, 
Savannah and New Orleans, each with 
some natural advantages of water 
‘depth and geographical location, is 
each having its just claims for recogni- 
‘tion backed by local commercial or- 
ganizations as “the” gateway of the 
future to the Panama Canal. 

| 





Corron SITUATION 


| Several organizations are now fi- 
‘nancing or formulating plans whereby 
‘they will finance worthy farmers in 
‘the purchase of seeds, other than cot- 
‘ton, for the next season. This seems 
‘to be a very direct way to reduce cot- 
ton acreage and promote diversified 
farming. 


MEMPHIS WAREHOUSES 


Referring to the enormous cotton 
warehouses in Memphis, the scope 


and magnitude as a whole astonish 
the visitor. The clever idea of trans- 
porting thousands of tons of baled 
cotton from platforms on cars, hun- 
dreds of yards to warehouses or com- 





Here are 


terminals, 
dock facilities, channels are being en-| 


press by overhead single rail gravity 
system is most interesting. ‘The fire 
proof construction, fire prevention 
measures and an organized, drilled 
force of fire fighters would favorably 
impress any underwriter’s inspection. 
‘The welfare work among employes 
is evident. A good clean kitchen and 
dining room is in the center of the 
plant where meals are secured at cost. 


Dock SysTEM 


The port of New Orleans is to- 
day a fine example of port adminis- 
tration, and the public docks stand 
as a monument to those public-spirited 
men who gave of their time and 
energy without pay in the building up 
of the splendid system. 

We wonder that these men are ex- 
pected to serve without compensation, 
men rendering a service such as these 
executives render would receive from 
a privately owned enterprise of equal 
importance, salaries ranging from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 

The State of Louisiana owns prac- 
tically all the water front of the City 
of New Orleans, except I mile owned 
by railroads and which is subject to 


expropriation by the State. The Board 


of Commissioners of the Orleans Le- 
vee District builds the 
levees, and has the right to acquire 
land. 

On both sides of the river, within 
the port of New Orleans, there is 
room for 41 miles of dock facilities. 

The entire public wharf system, 5 
miles, since the year 1900, has been re- 
constructed with creosoted material, 
and 314 miles of steel sheds have 
been built, at a total cost of $3,500,000. 

At the public wharves, the wharfage 
charges on sea-going vessels are as 
follows: ‘Two cents per ton per day, 
based upon the gross tonnage of ves- 
sels, for the first three days, and sum 
of one cent per ton per day for the 
next three ensuing days, making a 
maximum charge of 9c on the gross 
tonnage for the first six days, and 
thereafter a vessel is free from charge 
for a period of thirty days. 

There are no dock charges on goods 
shipped over the wharves. 

It appears that this method of fix- 
ing charges would work to the dis- 
advantage of many ship owners, by 
making the same charge for nine days 
docking—which will cover the time of 
practically all visiting hulls—as for 
thirty days a privilege seldom used 
by any. A straight charge per ton 
cargo would place the cost to the ship 
where it belongs, on the amount of 
business being carried. 

The dock board has issued some 
very instructive booklets which anyone 
interested can dbtain by request from 
Mr. Ernest M. Loeb of New Orleans 
} 
| 


| ADDRESSES ENJOYED 





| The story of the Southern trip 


| words on the addresses delivered. The 
|Directors wish to record their ap- 
'preciation of the way they were re- 
ceived, and the close attention paid 
'while the story of the inception, crea- 
tion, growth, activities and the future 
‘of the National Chamber was told. 
They, in turn, enjoyed to the full and 
will not soon forget the ideas ad- 
'vanced, the recital of civic achieve- 
/ments, the promise of greater things 
ito be, as told in prose and verse 
| by the orators on every occasion. 

| Of all trips taken this one through 
ithe Southland has been of more edu- 
'cational benefit to the participating 
Directors, because few except the 
‘Southern Directors really knew the 
\South. Now there is every reason to 
| believe that of the acquaintances form- 
ed, many will be cemented 
permanent friendships. When men 


into 


protection | 


| trade. 


are brought together in such a move- 
ment, having for its object only the 
public good, entailing sacrifices, de- 
manding the best in all, it is true that 
friendships so formed are permanent 
and that this feeling was mutual was 
always in evidence. 

In each city visited, the Directors 
were impressed with some particular 
feature of municipal accomplishment. 


Principal among these impressions 
were the following : 
RALEIGH, N. C., is increasing its 


scholastic facilities. It already has 
4,000 out-of-town pupils in its nine 
The Chamber of Commerce 
can with pardonable pride boast of a 
very efficient woman secretary, the only 
one in the South and one of the three 
in the entire membership of the Na- 
tional Chamber. 


C alleges. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., is thriving off 
150,000,000 feet of gum timber, that 
twelve wood-working establishments 
are turning into box and barrel ma- 
terial. The new home of the Chamber 
of Commerce was dedicated on the oc- 


casion of the visit of the Directors of 


the National Chamber. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., is working out 
a 5,000-acre city addition in the woods 
northward on Cooper river. One is 
impressed by the beauty and extent of 
the harbor, the warehouses for cotton 
nd naval stores, the elegance of the old 
homes, and the hospitality extended. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., has a system of 
garbage destruction. The city saves 
money instead of paying it out on 
garbage. It has a_ bacteriological 
laboratory and takes city sanitation 
very seriously. ‘The Mayor and City 
Council acted in their official ca- 
pacity in entertaining the Directors’ 
party all day. The homes built in the 
suburbs during the past five years 
were the occasion of sincere praise. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., is spending 
$600,000 on street pavements and on 
burying all wires. The building of 
municipal docks to cost over a million 
dollars has begun and will add greatly 
to the importance of the port. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., took advantage of 
what nature gave to few places, a most 
beautiful and perfect land-locked har- 
bor. It is opening new routes to new 
markets—coal to South American and 
rails to Japan from the Birmingham 
district. 

Mosite, ALA., is working out big 
dock improvements and planning for 
many years ahead; while the back 
country is being developed with sur- 
prising rapidity, in hundreds of orange 
groves. 
~NEW ORLEANS is making prepara- 
tions on a large scale, for greater 
The subject of municipally 


'owned docks has been treated else- 


‘would be incomplete without a few) 


where in this issue. 

ORANGE, TEX., just on the line be- 
tween Louisiana and Texas, is plan- 
ning a 6,000-foot slip, one side of 
which will be under municipal con- 
trol forever. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., is nearing the end 
of its successful effort for municipal 
docks on the Neches river. 

Houston, TEX., is acquiring some 
wonderful buildings; the Rice Insti- 
tute, a $10,000,000 educational foun- 
dation, is now in running order; the 
ship channel to Galveston bay is done; 
and $3,000,000 will be spent by the 
city in creating a turning basin and 
dock facilities. 

Datuas, TEX., is completing an im- 
posing group of university buildings. 
The retail as well as wholesale mer- 
chants and manufacturers take full ad- 
vantage of the wonderful Dallas fair 
by maintaining extensive exhibits 
which are visited by nearly 200,000 
people each year. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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The Employment of Paid Membership Solicitors 


The results obtained by the Detroit Board of Commerce, the experience of the Secretary of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and of the Business Manager of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, are incorporated in the jollowing address of Mr. Byres H. Gitchell, 
delivered at the Cincinnati Meeting of Commercial Executives, September 28 to 30, 1914. 


HAT is the best method of 
sustaining and increasing the 


rship of a commercial 





Aen 
orgailization ? 

the employment of membership 
solicitors, which began with the De- 
board of Commerce just about 
one year ago, was only a part of an 
eliort on cur part to answer this broac 
question. Now at the end of a year’s 
capericncee, and after considering the 

upjcet mm correspondence with many 
secretaries all over the United States, 
i regret to say that | cannot come here 
and report that | have found the 
answer. 

i can only come before you prepared 
to discuss with you frankly the ex- 
pcrience of the Detroit Board of Com 
merce during the past year and some 
of the conclusions we have reached in 
Detroit as a result of this experience 
and in the light of the correspondence 
| have had with other secretaries of 
the American and Central Association 
(our conclusions are merely tentative. 


+734 
LiQit 


OPINIONS REQUESTED 

In order to ascertain the experience 
of secretaries in other parts of the 
country, | submitted copies of my 
proposed paper to eight or ten com- 
mercial organizations whose member- 
ship problems were much similar to 
these which we in Detroit are still 
trying to solve. I asked these gentle- 
men if they would read my paper and 
criticise it, 

To seventy other members of the 
American and Central Association 1. 
did not send a copy of my proposed 
paper but I did ask them if they would 
write me a letter outlining their views 


tors profitable for a commercial or- 
ganization is a problem | have con- 
idered in connection with this ques- 
lion. Kalamazoo, a city having trom 
}J,600 to 50,000 population, made a 
three months’ experiment with the em- 
ployment of membership solicitors and 
‘ound it successful. ‘lhey were par- 
ticularly fortunate in getting a man 
especiaily qualified for this kind ot 
work but were unable to hold him. 
Their experience covered too short a 
period to justify any conclusions. 

Any secretary in considering the 
application of this method in a city 
under 100,coo, could determine for the 
purpose of experiment, whether it 
would be likely to be worth while or 
not by carefully preparing a list of 
the membership prospects in the city 


and studying the rate of growth. With | 


this knowledge a secretary can esti- 
mate the percentage of sales that could 
be made if the commercial organ- 
ization’s message could really be de- 
livered to each of these men. It is 
possible for a man to interview from 
five to fifteen men per day out of 
which a good salesman should be able 
to secure from one to three applica- 
tions. Any salesman who consistently 
secures one new membership a day 


_at twenty-five dollars per year is doing 
average | 


Some times they 
this. In the 


good work. 


better than summer 


‘months it is not possible to do as| 
well. 
‘difficult to determine whether or not 


With this knowledge it is not 


it would be possible to keep one man 


|occupied on this work on a paying) 
| basis for one year. 
| 


| Several secretaries objected to the 


on this subject, making it a point to|employment of membership solicitors 


answer the folownig five questions : 

1. Do you employ a membership sales 
force in your organization; if so, how 
large is it; how is it operated? 

2. What results 
been securing as a whole? 

3. What do you consider the greatest 
objection to the employment of member- 
ship solicitors by a commercial organiza- 
tion? 

4. What do you consider the best ar 
gument in favor of their employment? 

5. What plan would you recommend 
that a commercial organization should 
pursue in sustaining and increasing its 
membership ? 

‘To those secretaries to whom I sent 
copies of my proposed paper | asked 
that they should state what they con- 
sidered the weakest point in the opera. 
tions of the Membership Department 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce. 

The inquiries have brought many 
opinions by no means in accord with 
our own. Out of 41 answers, thirty 
have never tried the employment of 
membership solicitors; six, exclusive 
of Detroit, are using them and are 
satisfied with the results; two have 
tried and abandoned the idea, one be- 
cause it felt that the memberships so 
secured were “not well sold” and the | 
other because “a situation developed 
where it was practically impossible to | 
get our own members to solicit new 
members.” 

After considering all of the replies | 
very carefully I] have come to the con- 
clusion that IT can serve you gentlemen 
hest in the time alloted to me by de- 
voting it entirely to a discussion of my 
own paper in the light of the forty-one 
etters which T have received on this 
subiect from brother secretaries in 
answer to my five questions. 

Size oF City 

llow large a city has to be to make 

the employment of membership solic- 


has this department ! 


by their organization on account of the 
oxpense. In Detroit we do not look 
/upon our membership department as 
'an expense. It is an investment, the 


signed applications and checks for en- | 


‘rance fees and dues. 


SALESMEN NoT COLLECTORS 


When we first organized the work | 


of our membership solicitors we had 
them devote a certain portion of their 
time to collecting dues and calling 
upon members who had _ resigned. 
Very quickly we had to abandon this 
as we found it greatly reduced the effi- 
ciency of the salesmen in securing 
new members. We then took one ot 
the salesmen who had shown the great- 
est ability in handling collectiens and 
resignations and assigned him exclu- 
sively to this work. That proved to 
be an improvement over the old plan 
but was not entirely satisfactory. 
Recently we have entirely separated 
the two and the solicitors devote their 
time cxclusively to securing new mem- 
bers and their department is entirely 
distinct from the department handling 
collections and resignations. Our ex- 
perience in this respect is the same as 


value of which we judge‘entirely upon | 
‘he immediate returns in the form of | 


mouth we ought to secure over fifteen 
new members, 

With these figures in mind it was 
not difficult for us to determine that 
we could keep from two to five men 
engaged in this work the year around 
with profit to the organization. ‘The 
same reasoning can be applied to any 
city, no matter what its population 


SALES ARGUMENTS 


There are rules and rules as to what 


constitute a salesman, but Webster's | 


plain definition beats them all—“One 
who sells goods.’ As the “goods” 
vary, so must the salesman. The com- 
mercial organization is turning out a 
product which, though not as tangible 
as that of the manufacturer, is never- 
theless as real. The product is com- 
munity service. The chief market is 
the membership, and as that market 
expands, so expands the usefulness of 
the organization. It requires a pecu- 
liarly high type of salesmanship to sell 
that product. Samples cannot be car- 
tied along in a grip. The membership 
solicitors in the Detroit Board of 
Commerce are not theoretical sales- 
men. They have all passed the ap- 
prenticeship stage. Each day brings 
some experience that demands the ut- 
most of their selling ability. A while 
ago one of them went to see Mr. 
Brown, a local theatre manager, about 
his resignation. Mr. Brown’s state- 
ment was: “Oh! I never get around 
to any of their meetings, or get any 
‘benefit from it. I haven’t even been 
in the building. It’s no use to me. 
| That’s all there is to it.” Whereupon 
ithe salesman replied, “See here, Mr. 
Brown, if a man came to your theatre 
here, and bought a ticket and went in 
and sat down and went to sleep while 
‘the show was going on, would you give 
‘him his money back ?”—Mr,. Brown is 
‘still with us. In another case, a dif- 
ferent salesman went to call on a fiery 
/old German who had also resigned. 
|The salesman stated his business, and 
iby actual time, the next five minutes 
| were consumed by Schmidt in con- 


} 


all connected with it toa realm, analo- 


| 








/man began to laugh and said that, “be-| 


‘ing a Universalist. he wasn’t in the 
least offended.” 
a ready-made sales talk. When he left 
the shop, he carried Schmidt’s check 
for six months’ dues in advance. 


EFFICIENCY NECESSARY 


These are but two instances. <A 
novel would not 


novice. 
experienced 


tained without careful planning. 





Then he started in on | 


| 
i 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


include them all. | also. 
Every such case would be lost by the | thinks, so is he.” 


morning’s staff meeting. Before any 
prospect is interviewed, he has _ re- 
ceived literature, and a letter, both 
calculated to prepare the way for the 
salesman. ‘The resignations and delin- 
quents are handled in a similar way, 
and no effort is spared that can avail 
tc bring them back in good standing, 
to the organization. 

When a membership solicitor se- 
cures an application, he ceases to be a 
salesman, in that particular case, and 
becomes a “service” man. His duty 
to the new member is not completed 
until that member has entered into the 
activities of the organization. Even 
the arguments used in making a sale 
are the objects of careful study, and 
are threshed out in conference. For 
example, the secretary will say to a 
staff salesman: “George, I am a real 
estate dealer, with plenty of means, but 
I am ‘sore’ at your organization be- 
cause | think you are giving my com- 
petitors tips on business. Sell me.” 
Then George starts in, with the rest 
of the sales force critically watching. 
The hardest arguments are used on 
both sides—and a snappv discussion 
follows. 





RESULTS 


The final test of this, or any other 
system, is, however, the results. The 
theory is worth nothing if we can't 
back it up. The membership staff was 
acquired in January of this vear. 
When we asked the directors for a 
trial, we promised them an average of 
75 members a month for all save the 
two quiet vacation months of July and 
August, when business is dull. 

The records show that in January 
we secured 92 new members, ahd col- 
lected $647.00 of delinquent dues. In 
February, 98 new members, and $796.- 
oc in dues from delinquents. Begin- 
ning in March, the staff did organiza- 


| tion work for the campaign, and their 
services in this connection were invalu- 


able. The campaign brought us 725 
new members. 92 more came in April, 
and 60 in May. In June, we held our 


vere : ‘annual Cruise, and in this connection 
signing the Board of Commerce, and | 


again, we enlisted the membership men 


for organization work. But little of 


| ; w >. = M : , | ° : . . 
_gous to Sherman’s description of wat. their time was given to selling. Even 


| When he paused for breath, the sales-_ 


at that, however, we secured 40 new 
members. July, one of the discounted 
months, brought us 50 more, and Au- 
st 59. 
The collections, also, have been 
steadily improving, and in August— 


with business conditions as they have 


been this summer, two men collected 
over $600.00 of delinquent dues. 

But there has been another result 
The sage has said: “As a man 
That maxim is 


They are saved only by the | likewise true of an organization. The 
salesman who regards| enthusiasm of the salesmen has influ- 
negatives and frowns as merely incen-| enced the entire staff. The argument 
tive to action.. But results are not ob-! we have advanced to others, keeps 
A clearly before our minds what we pro- 
sales organization, not thorough, is un-| fess to be. 
worthy of the name. Our aim in De-| sell, and conviction, like enthusiasm, 


Conviction is necessary to 


that of the Merchants Association of | troit is to develop the department to | is contagious. 
ithe highest possible degree of effi-| 
ciency, and we employ every available | 


/New York and the Association ..of 
Commerce of Chicago. 

In Detroit we started out with a list 
of about 6,000 reasonably promising 
prospects in addition to which some 


| means to this end. 


posed of four men; three solicitors, 


‘and one man to handle resignations 


Our staff is com- | 


COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


We have now formulated plans to 
establish a number of standing com- 
mittees from our members to work 


2,090 inhabitants are being added to and delinquents. The membership sec-| with the salesmen for about 2 hours 
the population of Detroit each month. | retary keeps a file of “prospects” upon | one day a week. The idea is to have 2 


The Detroit Board of Commerce al- 
ready has a membership which consti- 
tutes a little better than one half of 
ene per cent of the city’s population. 
Therefore, out of three thousand new 
,people added to the population each 


results per salesman, and every indi- 





which the solicitors work. Staff meet-| committee for every day in the week. 
ings are held each morning, and the| Mondays, Bill and Tom will go out 
day’s work carefully mapped out. Re- with the salesman for about two hours. 
ports are made each night showing the Tuesdays, John and James, etc. In 


this way we expect not only to increase 


vidual case considered at the next. our efficiency in the work, but also by 
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Paid Solicitors 
( Continued ) 


“reflex action” 
interested. 


We have had eight months of trial 


of our methods, and these eight months 
have covered the “slack” time as well 
as the rush season. The membership 
staff stands or falls on a record some- 
thing like this: 

1216 new 
months. 

Over eight thousand dollars of de- 
linquent dues collected. 

An increase in our annual reve- 
nues of over thirty thousand dollars, 
at a total expenditure of less than 
ten. 

An average of eighty new mem- 
bers a month, excluding the months 
of July and August, and also the 
month of the campaign. 

An average of 152 new members 
a month, and $1,000.00 per rnonth de 
linquent collections, from January to 
September. 

The cancellation of about 50 resig- 


members in eight 


nations, and the rekindling of en-, 


thusiasm all along the line as the re- 
sult of analyzing our assets. 
INVESTMENT JUSTIFIED 
A certain optician in Detroit has a 
very pertinent sign in his window. 
reads: “I charge for examining eyes. 
Did you ever get anything good for 
nothing ?” 
ization needs every day of the year the 
best men it can get to handle its mem- 
bership—the source of both income 
and influence. We have invested in 
such men, and they in turn, have pro 
duced results highly satisfactory to us, 
in proportion to the amount invested. 
Again I wish to emphasize that the 


salaries paid to membership solicitors | 
and to membership secretaries should | 
not be considered as an expense but, 
as an investment from which definite | 
results in proportion to the investment | 


are expected and when the results do 
not justify the expenditure the trouble 
is with the men and the management | 
and not with the idea. 

After one year’s experience and with | 
all the different sides of the proposi- 
tion laid before me by other secre- 
taries as they are now laid before you, 


. . | 
I am strongly of the opinion that the) 
employment of membership solicitors | 
is practical in the larger cities of the | 


country. 
T am equally certain that the em- 
ployment ‘of membership _ solicitors 


alone is not the best method of main- | 


taining and increasing the membership 
of a commercial organization. The best 
method is one that will some day be 
followed by a membership department | 
of a commercial organization that com- 
bines the use of membership solicitors 


with the volunteer efforts of a mem- | 


bership committee and the enthusiasm 
and spirit engendered by an annual 


campaign.” 


R. Gitchell then read the reply 

from Mr. Munsen Havens, Sec 
retary of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce: 

“Your paper on the employment of 
membership solicitors is interesting, 
especially now when our own com- 
mittee on membership admission is 





seriously trying to find a means of in- | 


creasing the number of members ad- 
mitted annually. 

[ have no criticism of your paper, 
per se, as it is a statement of your 
own method and results, and, I believe, 
admirable for its purpose. 

Were you to ask me, however, for 
a categorical answer to the question, 
“Ts the employment of solicitors prac- 
tical?”, I would hesitate. I believe 
there is no department of an organiza- 
tion more governed by conditions pe- 
culiar to it than that of membership, 


to keep our members | 


[t | 


We believe that our organ- | 


'and incidentally, few Chambers give 


ithe matter the consideration it, the 
“business” side, should have. 
For smail organizations, | am op- 


on the grounds that the smaller the 
community the wider the personal ac- 
quaintance of the organization mem- 
bers and the better the “esprit de 
corps” obtainable through membership 
work by them rather than by paid 
solicitors. The point of cost is also 
important with small Chambers, as the 
number of new members each year 
is necessarily limited by the size of the 
city. The number, secured by solici- 
tors, who could not otherwise be 
reached, would be too small to offset 
the expense of the soliciting depart- 
ment. 


INTEREST LESSENED 


I have that same opposition, though 

tn a less degree, to the employment of 
solicitors by larger Chambers. There 
must necessarily be a lessening of in- 
‘terest in the actual campaign for new 
_members when that campaign is car- 
‘ried on by other than the membership 
itself, and sooner or later, perhaps 
when your solicitors have thoroughly 
canvassed the city, the loss of that 
feeling of personal responsibility may 
be felt. Perhaps I am much too con- 
\servative. Certainly there are at once 
two classes of Chambers where solici- 
tors may reasonably be employed; one, 
for example, the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York, where the size of 
the city puts a premium on the secur- 
ing of members through personal ac- 
quaintance, and the other, Chambers 
‘so long in existence that the city has 
‘been canvassed and re-canvassed by 
the members themselves until the de- 
mand upon their time for such work is 
too great to be expected. 


Boston’s COMMITTEE 


Yet as opposed to this latter situa- 
tion, we have the example of Boston, 
where an enthusiastic membership 
|committee has devolved a new plan 


of a small central unit, each member | 


‘of which attempts not only to secure 
‘new members by the regular methods 
lof personal solicitation, but also to in- 
| terest a “sales force” of other mem- 
'bers working for him (a plan which 
| promises excellent results), and where 
no paid solicitors are employed. 

3ut what actually counts are results, 
and your corps of solicitors seems to 
be producing them. Beside your state- 
ment of a $30,cco annual income se- 
cured at a cost of $10,000, and in ad- 
dition a lessening of loss through de- 
linquent collections, theoretical argu- 
ments fall flat. Even though you were 
_to accept the theory of possible danger 
_in such a method over a longer period 
| than you have employed it, your in- 
‘come would have been materially bene- 
fited through its adoption. 

Even considering that it is necessary 
|to secure only four hundred members 
| by our method to equal, in net income 
'to the Chamber, one thousand secured 
by yours, and with the probability that 
your yearly total will in another year 
fall to that, there is left the gain 
through withdrawn resignations, 
through delinquent collections and 








an annual addition of one thousand 
names to the roster. 
your eight months work present a very 


istrong argument for the employment | 


of paid solicitors. 

There is one other point which oc- 
curs to me, namely, the personality of 
the solicitors themselves. I can see’ 


hership would not only be fruitless in| 
themselves but would react against the | 
organization because of the short-| 
sighted economy of securing inex- 

perienced and low-salaried salesmen.” 





In a letter to Mr. Gitchell, Mr. 


posed to the empioyment of solicitors | 


through the psychological factor of | 


The results of | 


where many attempts to increase mem- | 


‘iubert F. Miller, 
the Chicago 
merce, said: 

“We maintain a membership 
of two regular employees en 
gaged exclusively on membership so 
licitation. We have two other men 
who work on collections and reinstate 
ments resignations and these two 
men also secure membership applica 
tions in addition to their regular work 

The department is conducted under 
the immediate supervision of the head 
of the accounting department, who ts 
one of the two men who work 
collections and reinstatements, and 
look after the detail membership 
work as well. We also have a stenog 
rapher in the office who keeps the 
records and minutes of the Member- 
ship Committee meetings. He is sec- 
retary to the Membership Committee 
but he is not the “membership secre- 
tary,” as we have no such office. The 
management of the membership work 
is under the general supervision of the 
Business Manager. 


Business 
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ARRANGEMENT SATISFACTORY 

The result of this arrangement or 
department is entirely satisfactory. It 
is based on several years of experience 
and experimenting and our records 
show that the two employees who give 
their entire time to soliciting member- 
ships secure almost as many applica- 
tions as all other sources combined. 
If we add the number secured by other 
employees the total would be consider- 
able in excess of the number credited 
to the Membership Committee and all 
other volunteer efforts. 

Please remember our Membership 
Committee is appointed annually and 
its members are chosen from our best 
volunteer workers in the membership 


field. The work of this committee is 
supplemented by various auxiliary 
membership committees. It holds 


weekly meetings. 

The committee tries new plans each 
year and does a lot of good worix 
and secures a large number of applica- 
tions. 
ages 500 to 1,000 a year. I believe. 
however, that more than one-half of 


all the applications from year to year 


are credited to the paid solicitors. 


MEMBERSHIP CONFERENCES 


We have tried plans similar to yours | 
} : 


and find them quite satisfactory. \\\ 
try to invent new schemes or pla: 
annually. Just now we are holdin; 
frequent meetings called membershi; 


conferences. These attract about fift 
of our best workers each week. \W: 
have good speakers on Association 
topics and usually have a good dinn 
and some entertainment. We furnis| 
enough of the good fellowship feeling 
and enthusiasm to last the men another 
|'week. We foster a spirit of friendly 
rivalry by dividing the active workers 
‘into two bands or teams to compete 
for leadership. Formerly we had five 
‘or six divisions but we find it work: 
better to have but two. 

Our membership solicitors and other 
membership employees attend all meet- 
|ings of the volunteer committee mer 
and help them a great deal with sug 
gestions. All of our employees have 
been with us several vears and ar 
mien especially adapted to the work. 
| We have tried out perhaps fifteen men 
who have failed to make good although 
‘they were splendid men of established 


'reputation as salesmen in other lines. 
It requires a particular gift of per 
suasion and diplomacy as well as tac 
‘and business ability to make 
membership salesman. 

I see nothing to criticise in the De 
'troit plan. The fact that it works 
well and gets results proves its effi 
ciency. 

I see no objection to employing so- 
licitors. I do not believe, however, in 


4 
‘ 


a good 


The total from all sources aver- | 





paying commissions. We have tried 
cut that system repeatedly and abana 

ied it finaliy. 1 believe a great many 
organizations throughout the country 
ave suffering now trom results of 


membership campaigns conducted on 


a commission basis. ‘There is always 
danger that such memberships are not 
weil sold” and thereiore wil not stay 
sold, id a flood of resignati re 
ults at the end of the first subscrip 
tion period. 

SOLICITORS NECESSARY 


The best argument in favor of paid 
solicitors for membe rship work is n 
the results obtained. <A mem 
bership man, well trained, with a 
thorough mastery of the talking points 
in favor of his organization, working 
industriously se continuously, can 

itsell at least two or three ordinary 
volunteer workers. A volunteer work- 
er has other business to do; he can- 
not concentrate on membership work. 
It is a “side line” with him and after 
he has worked all his friends and ac- 
quaintences he runs out of material 
and finds it very hard to sell strangers. 

In conclusion, | am thoroughly con- 
vinced that salaried solicitors are 
necessary part of association work 
especially in larger cities.” 


. 1 
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Civic-Industrial Lectures 


N endeavor is being made by the 
Civic-Industrial Committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce to 
get greater efficiency for the individual 
member of the association through 
broad- gauge ti ks on vital business and 
commercial topics to the members’ em- 
ployees by men of example. 
Special emphasis at the beginning 
will be placed on what industrial Chi- 


cago is, what it makes, and what it 
ought to be. Such topics will be pe- 
culiarly apt, at the present time, when 


manufacturers are seeking new sources 
of supply. Some of these talks may be 
illustrated with industrial motion pic- 
tures of the industries considered. 
PURPOSES 
The purposes given are: 


To arouse the interest of em- 
ployees in the Association. 

To increase the efficiency of 
members of the Association through 
work with employees of the members. 

To create a greater feeling of 
cooperation between elements of in- 
dustrial Chicago. 

To instruct future occupants of 
executive positions in finance, busi- 

ss, industry, distribution, etc. 
later meetings will be devoted to 
the consideration of probk 1S 7 pro 
ction, dixtribation, transportation, 
dvert ising, selling, and similar sub- 
jects, eile the idea of giving employees 


the best and freshest information con- 
cerning vital business topics. 

The Civic-Industrial Committee 
also approved plans for a campaign 
of help for those manufacturers whose 
sources of supply have been cut off by 
existing conditions in Europe. These 
plans look toward the finding of new 
sources of supply in Chicago and else- 


has 
as 


where for manufacturers who now 
must look in new directions for their 
raw and partially manufactured ma- 
terials. 

The committee has taken a further 
step by the organization in ee 
High Schools of Civic Ind trial 
Clubs. The plan provides that throuch 
lectures by business and professional 
men the students shall acquire intimate 


t knowledge of Chicago, its industri: 
and government, its manufacturing, 


transportation and other business or- 
ganizations that are associated with the 
industries of the city. Each club is to 


lay out a program of civic and indus- 
trial work which shall engage its at- 
‘tention for one year, upon which an 
annual report shall be made. 




















‘much more effective action and faster 
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International Congress 
(Continued. ) 
Briefly, the plan agreed upon is 
this: Any international question of 
importance to business men which is to 
go before the Congress, will first be 
put in print in the form of a Report or 


Questionaire in several languages, and | 


sent by mail to the business organiza- 
tion in the membership. These bodies 
will consider the question, and return 


tral Office of the Congress. When 
received these opinions will be corre- 
lated and printed together in the form 
of a Blue Book, which in turn will be 
sent to all members well in advance of | 
the next meeting of Congress. 

The delegates will then meet pre- 
pared to discuss the question in the 
light of the opinions and facts brought 
out. Adjustments of view should fol-| 
low and the decisions arrived at can- 
not fail to carry a great weight. 

By this method it will be possible for | 
the first time to secure the well con-| 
sidered views of leading business men | 
on great internatior.al questions, re- 
lating to commerce, within a_ short 
time. ‘The result must be a clearer 
understanding of different attitudes, 


progress in the elimination of the 
many existing obstacles to the further 
development of better commercial and 
other relations between the nations. 
More careful thought and investiga- 
tion on the questions presented, must 
also be the outcome and through com- 
parison of the opinions gathered in 
the Blue Book, debate in the Congress | 
itself should be concentrated upon the 
points of difference and confusion 
eliminated. 
The complete exposition of a great. 
international question affecting com- 
merce through the medium of such a 
Blue Book as is provided for, should 
attract the world-wide attention of 
statesmen and publicists, and should be 
a great influence in making world 





‘sentiment for many needed reforms. 


Not the least results would be the 
acquisition of valuable information 
from all parts of the globe, which 
would be unique in its character and 
the development of close and friendly 
relations between the commiercial and 
industrial centers of the world, which 
would not be without influence in the 
maintenance of peace and friendship 
between nations. 

The preparation of questions will be 
under the direction of competent com- 
mittees assisted by experts, but any or- 
ganization in the membership of the 
Congress may, subject to the approval 
of the Permanent Committee, submit a 
question for consideration, in the form 
proposed. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION 


One of the most important problems 
discussed by the Congress, that of Un- 
fair Competition, will by special vote 
be taken up at once under the new 
plan, and will inevitably attract great 
attention. 

These steps toward establishing the 
permanence of the organization are 
largely the result of suggestions made 
by the American business organiza- 
tions and their representatives on the 
Permanent Committee of the Congress 
supported by the Delegates to this ses- | 
sion from the United States. The new 
ideas were cordially endorsed by the 
British delegation, which advanced a) 
number of proposals incorporated in 
the new rules, and also by the Aus- | 
trians, Italians and Spaniards. Regu-| 
lations governing the new plan for con- | 
sideration of questions were not made | 
a part of the revised by-laws adopted | 
by the Congress because the Perma- | 


nent Committee wished to observe its| held from use, the bill provides a| fect business interests. 


nie de . urn ter that the Congress was ready to length as two years before. 
a preliminary opinion on it to the Cen-| 


permanent headquarters of the Con- rubber goods, 


| 
Action was therefore taken by a reso-| to utilize it may obtain a compulsory li-| ways possible that parliamentary or 
lution of the Permanent Committee cense from any person to whom the other exigencies . may unexpectedly 
covering the matter. When this was re- original patentee has transferred his cause a bill to be taken up for early 
ported by the President of the Con-) interest. | enactment. 
gress it was enthusiastically received, | This bill has been before Congress | RIvERS AND HARBORS 
and the heads of the delegations from) since the spring of 1912, when it was| Ss ten neity Sulabadi es 40M taki, 
all of the leading countries strongly | more elaborate. In 1912 it was a sub-| Rt a y ‘ E $s ois ibe . 
expressed their satisfaction, and prom-| ject of hearings at which many manu-| Pe ie scestateape i aps Gj aoe ete soe 
ised co-operation in making the plans} facturers were represented. In the} ) ‘ oo f “i tiati aks 8 ay ¥ 
of development successful. The senti-| early summer of 1914 it was again dis-| ths Bags 2 of nia fo as SS wxtne iain 
ments voiced were of such a charac-| cussed at hearings, but not at such)" Eades yao me. we Sein “gen ot 

|rivers and harbors, met such opposi- 
'tion that the bill was in effect with- 


make the new methods a part of the| . 
: gf, | | drawn and $20,000,000 appropriated in 


Pens LABELING Goops 
by-laws at once, but the American) 


delegates and other supporters of the | 
proposals expressed their satisfaction 
with the action of the Permanent Com- | 
mittee and the report thereon of the 


| President. 


In connection with the employment 


Since the Pure Food and Drug Act 


was passed in 1906, with its prohibi-| 


tions against adulteration and mis- 
branding, there has been a tendency 
to extend its principle to other articles 
of merchandise. For example, there 


} 


a lump sum for use upon undertakings 
already begun. It is very likely that 
an attempt will be made during the 
winter to obtain authority and money 
for new projects, perhaps to an aggre- 
gate of thirty or forty million dollars. 


of the method of preliminary consid-|@™ NOW before committees of Con- Di . M ° 
eration of questions by mail, the pro-| 8Tess bills of this nature referring to| irectors eeting 
vision made for the establishment of | boots, shoes, and other leather eet (Continued. ) 
. H gets and _watch- subject of our foreign business natur- 
ee Velen atl G . er - > -C 0; | : 
gress at Brussels and a budget suffi-| Cases. A ouse su See a i ally was one that received lengthy con- 
cient to maintain an adequate paid staff | fraud in interstate commerce, to which 'sideration; the discussion of that sub- 
must be regarded as a very important bills rs: ne were hen ee at one | ject covering a wide range. 
development since it will furnish, for|time had before it eleven bills. On)” ‘fhe widespread demand of business 
the first time, a central headquarters! several of these bills hearings were 





for International Commerce to serve 
as a clearing house of business opin- 
ion for the entire world. 


More PREPARATION NECESSARY 


These developments in international 
co-operation between the business in- 
terests may be regarded as specially 
noteworthy since the objection has 
been made in the past that while the) 


Congress has accomplished much of | 





- 


great value during the twelve years of | 
its existence, it has failed to exert the | 


influence as it should have on some of | 


the Governments because of a feeling | 


that the delegates came to its sessions 


‘with insufficient advance study and 


preparation to act wisely on the ques- 
tions presented. Many delegates have 
contended that they came from distant 
points for meetings lasting but four or 
five days at most, and with but a few 
weeks notice and little information 
concerning the issues they were asked 
to vote upon. As a result, many ques- 
tions had to be postponed, and a large 
part of the time devoted to debate in 
the sessions without any formal action. 
These conditions develop the senti- 
ment among a considerable number of 
delegates that they were being called 
upon to devote a large amount of time 
and to meet substantial expense, for 
limited results. A. M. THACKARA, 
American Consul-General, 
Paris, France. 


The proceedings of the Congress 
will be taken up session by session, 
and published in early issues of THE 
NATION’S BusINEss. 

The subjects include: 


‘THE UNIFICATION OF LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO ARBITRATION PROCED- 
URE FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF DIS- 
PUTES BETWEEN CITIZENS OF DIFFER- 
ENT COUNTRIES. 

THE UNIFICATION OF LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO CHECKS, 

PostTaAL CHECKS AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL PostaL TRANSFERS. 

UNIFICATION OF THE LAW RE- 
LATING TO WARRANTS WITH A VIEW 
TO FACILITATING, EXTENDING AND) 
GUARANTEEING CREDIT FOR GOODS. | 

THE NEED OF INTERNATIONAL ac-| 
TION AGAINST UNFAIR COMPETITION | 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH’ EXISTING! 
LAWS. 

DAYLIGHT SAVING DURING THE) 
SUMMER MONTHS. 

‘THE DAY OF TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. | 


ApopTion oF Customs’ STAMP} 


TO BE APPLIED TO POSTAL PARCELS. 


Possible Legislation 
(Continued. ) 





held. 
On the Senate side of the Capitol a 


comprehensive bill has been reported | 


from committee. Under this bill all 
fabrics and articles made from fabrics 
would have to be labeled plainly and 
accurately in English with the name 
of the fibers of which they are made. 
the proportion of different fibers in 
and the amount of loading or sizing. 

The Bureau of Chemistry, which as 


men engaged in foreign trade that the 





restriction against cooperation in for- 
eign business, as imposed under the 
Sherman Law, be modified by the new- 
ly created Federal Trade Commission 
was considered in this connection. ‘The 
Board heard resolutions submitted by 
the Railway Business Association on 
this subject urging action by the Na- 


2 : tional Chamber. 
mixed fabrics, the weight of a yard. | 


The Board ordered the creation of a 
special committee on regulation of in- 
terstate and foreign commerce to in- 


in the case of the Food and Drug Act |vestigate the subject of cooperation 


would see to the execution of the law. 
is said to support the bill and to be- 
lieve it is enforceable. 


SEAMEN’s BILL 


passed the Senate substantially as it 
was advocated by representatives of 
the seamen’s union In this form 
American shipping interests consist- 
ently maintained that the bill further 
increased the disadvantages which 
vessels of American registry have un- 
der American navagation laws when 
they attempt to compete with mer- 
chant vessels of the important mari- 
time nations. In June of this year 
the bill passed the House, but in a 
very different form, having been 
redrafted to accord in many ways with 
the Convention on Safety at Sea 
which -was adopted at London in 
January, 1914, by delegates from na- 
tions interested in marine affairs. Hav- 
ing passed the two Houses in diverse 
forms, the bill has not been sent to a 
conference between the House and the 
Senate, but is now before the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. 
CONSERVATION 


The President may urge upon Con- 
gress a bill which extends the policy 
of leasing lands in the public domain, 
adopted in October with regard to 
coal lands in Alaska, to coal, oil, and 
similar lands in the United States. 
Such a bill will early in the session 
come to a vote in the House. 

Two water-power bills have for 
their purpose greater utilization of 
water-powers over which the United 
States has jurisdiction those on the 
public lands of the West, and those 
on navigable streams in all parts of 
the country. Both of these bills have 





passed the House and are now before 
_a committee of the Senate. 


Not all, or very many, of the bills 
'which have been mentioned above can 
become law this winter. The subjects 
fay ; . 
which have been briefly outlined 
are chosen only because they are 
prominently before Congress and af- 
Since these 


operation before fixing these rules. |method by which a person who wishes | questions are before Congress it is al- 





among competitors when engaged in 


‘roreign trade, and further to consult 


} 
| 


In October, 1913, the Seamen’s bill, 





and advise with the Federal Trade 
Commission in its work. 


Census of Manufactures 
The following resolution was adopted : 

WuereEAs the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on invita- 
tion of the Bureau of the Census has 
through its Committee on Statistics 
and Standards gathered, analyzed and 
submitted suggestions with a view to 
making the schedules for the census 
of manufactures more practical and 
useful, which suggestions in the main 
have been accepted, 

Be it Resotvep that the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of 
America request all manufacturers af- 
filiated directly or indirectly with this 
Chamber to cooperate with the Census 


Bureau of the Department of Com-’ 


merce and render such assistance as 
may be asked for, with a view to secur- 
ing results from the forthcoming cen- 
sus of manufactures which shall be 
more complete, accurate and practical- 
ly useful than those presented in pre- 
vious censuses. 


Report on Congress 

The report of Consul-General 
Thackara on the Sixth International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
and Industrial Associations, held in 
Paris, June 10, 1914, was submitted, 
this having been forwarded to the Na- 
tional Chamber under direction of the 
Department of State. 

The Secretary was instructed to con- 
vey expressions of the appreciation of 
the Board to those organizations, city 
officials, and committees who took 
such attive measures in extending 
every courtesy and hospitality to the 
Eoard on the Southern. trip, 


Third Annual Meeting 


It was decided that the Third An- 
nual Meeting of the National Cham- 
ber be held in Washington, D. C., on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
February 3, 4, and 5, 1915, and that 
the meeting of the National Council 
be held on Tuesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 2, IQS. 


re~ ih 
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Standard By-Laws Suggested by Special Committee 


All commercial organizations will be interested in this draft. 1t applies 


not only to new organizations but is worthy of the earnest consideration 
of all organizations now operating under a set of cumbersome by-laws. 


HERE was submitted by the| 


Committee on Standardization 
of the American Association of 
Commercial Executives, on September 
28th, a draft of By Laws suggested 
as a standard to be used by civic or- 
ganizations in cities of 10,000 to 100,- 
000 population. 
The personnel of the Committee 
which has been working for the past 
year on this subject is as follows :— 


Munson Havens, Chairman, Secretary, 
The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce; J. F 
Carver, Jr., New Orleans Association of 
Commerce; C, C. CHAPMAN, Secretary Port- 
land Commercial Club; Paur, T. Cuerinc- 
ton, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University; E. M. CrEen- 
DENING, Secretary, Commercial Club of Kan- 
sas City; G. Grosvenor Dawe, Chief Edi- 
torial Division, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States; Car, F. Dernoney, 
Manager, Development and Publicity, Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce; THORNDIKE 
DeELAND, Secretary, Denver Chamber of 
Commerce; Byres H. GircHeE.t, Secretary, 
Detroit Board of Commerce; J. M. Guitp, 
Secretary, The Greater Dayton Association; 
Ropert N. Lyncu, Vice-President and 
Manager, San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce; Locan McKeg, Secretary, 


Commerce; H. F. Mirier, Business Mana- 
ger, Chicago Association of Commerce; F. 
G. Mortéy, Secretary, Toronto Board of 
Trade; W. F. Saunpers, Secretary and 
General Manager, Business Men’s League 


of St. Louis; A. V. Snett, Managing Sec- | 


retary, Charleston Chamber of Commerce; 
Howarp Srronc, Secretary, Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association; RoLAND 


B. Woopwarp, Secretary Rochester Cham- | 


ber of Commerce. 


TEN STRUCTURAL PRINCIPLES 


(1) Scope to be stated in terms suff- 
ciently broad and general to be inclusive 
of every activity to be undertaken by the 
organization. 


(2) Qualifications for membership should 
be stated with sufficient breadth to in- 
clude all eligible persons; but provision 
should be made for reasonable care in the 
admission of members, as to their character, 
financial responsibility and sympathy with 
the general objects of the organization; 
provision for the suspension or dismissal 
of a member for cause, : 

(3) Provision for the holding of meet- 
ings of the entire organization at intervals; 
and provision for the right of the member- 
ship to enforce a demand for a special 
meeting; and provision to prevent the pre- 
cipitation without notice of a subject and 
action thereon at any meeting of the mem- 
bership. 

(4) Provision for securing at regular in- 
tervals sufficient income to enable the or- 
ganization to accomplish the work it under- 
takes; provision of a method for the ex- 
penditure of funds; and provision for a 
competent audit at stated intervals of the 
finances of the organization. 


(5) Provision that the source of nomina- 
tion for governing group of the organiza- 
tion shall be the membership at large; 
and provision for the exercise of a choice 
by the membership in the election of nomi- 
nees to the governing group. 


(6) Provision that the governing group 
shall have ample power and certain juris- 
diction; but provision for a reversal of the 
action of this group in a regular manner 
by the organization itself; and provision 
that at regular stated intervals the govern- 
ing group shall be required to present a 
report to the membership. 

(7) Provision that the governing group 
shall elect the officers of the organization. 


(8) Provision that committees shall be 
named by the President, subject to con- 
firmation by the governing group; and 
provision that every action of every com- 
mittee shall be subject to review by the 
governing group before becoming the action 
of the organization ; but provision that gene- 
ral policies and their interpretation having 
been fixed by the governing group, there 
may be reasonable freedom of action in spe- 
cific cases in a particular line of activity by 
a group of members interested in that line— 
either through the creation of a subsidiary 
organization (such as a board or depart- 
ment) or by comm 





Pitts- | 
burgh Chamber of Commerce; James A. | 
McKipsen, Secretary, Boston Chamber of | 


(9) Provision that the executive officer 
of the organization shall be elected by the 
governing group, and that he shall have 
the power of appointing and discharging 
all other employees; but provision that 
salaries shall be fixed by the governing 
group; or by a committee to whom the 
governing group may delegate that power. 


(10) Provision for the amendment of the 


by-laws by a method that is neither too 
asy nor too hard. 
Article I. Object 
Re Ee oo 5 vt o's rere apices oles Cham- 
ber of Commerce is organized for the 


purpose of advancing the commercial, in- 
dustrial and civic interests of the city of 
Meme e Gh es erate arene bixiee.t Mees ; to promote in- 
tegrity and good faith; just and equitable 
| principles in business; uniformity in com- 
mercial usages; and to acquire, preserve 
land distribute industrial, commercial and 
|civic statistics and information of value; 


{to discover and correct abuses; to prevent | 


or adjust controversies; to have a part as 


representing our city in the consideration | 


and decision of state and national issues. 


Metruops :—This chamber in its activities 
shall be non-partisan, non-sectional and non- 
sectarian, and shall take no part in or lend 
/its influence to the election or appointment 
|of any candidate for state, county or city 


office, 
Article II. Membership 
Cham- 


MEMBERSHIP :—The 
ber of Commerce shall be composed of 
active members and honorary members. 

Men of good standing interested in the 
commercial, industrial and civic progress 
the city shall be eligible for active mem- 
bership. Distinction in public affairs shall 
'confer eligibility to honorary membership. 
fonorary membership shall include all the 
privileges of active membership except that 
of holding office, with exemption 
|the payment of all fees and dues. 

Active :—Candidates for active member- 
‘ship shall make written application to the 
‘board of directors and this application shall 
be regarded as a guarantee on the part of 
'the applicant of his interest in and sympathy 
|with the purposes of the organization, and 
‘of his adherence, if elected, to its by-laws, 
‘rules and regulations. Election to active 
'membership shall require the recommenda- 
|tion of the membership committee and an 
| affirmative vote of the directors. Ten days’ 
| notice of approval by the membership com- 
! mittee shall be posted on the bulletin board. 
Objection to any applicant recommended for 
election by the membership committee shall 
be communicated to the board of directors 
| before the meeting of the board at which 
the name of the candidate is to be consid- 
ered. At each regular meeting of the 
chamber the names of members elected 
since the preceding meeting shall be an- 
nounced, 


1 or 


Honorary :—Honorary members may be 
nominated by the membership committee 
and elected by the board of directors. 
proposal to confer honorary membership 
may be made in writing to the membership 
committee by any member of the cham- 
ber.. If the membership committee ap- 
proves such proposal the name shall be 
presented in nomination to the directors 
with a brief statement of the reasons there- 
for. If such nomination shall be approved 
by the board of directors announcement 
of such approval shall be posted on the bul- 
letin board for a period of ten days. Ob- 
jection thereto may be communicated to 
the Board of directors in writing within 
this period. If a nominee shall receive an 
affirmative vote of the board of directors 
he shall be declared elected. Two negative 
votes shall defeat approval by the mem- 
bership committee of a proposal for honor- 
ary membership and three negative votes 
shall defeat election by the board of di- 
rectors. Every election to honorary mem- 
bership shall be announced to the cham- 
ber at its first meeting thereafter. An 
honorary membership may be revoked by 
the board of directors at any time. 


Durs:—Each active member shall pay 
Fs eo gOS OER .... dollars annually as 
dues toward the maintenance of the cham- 
ber. These dues shall be payable on the 
first day of ...... 
Members elected during the 
shall pay pro rata for the months inter- 
yening between the date of election and 
the first day Of.......... 


De.tinovency :—If any member shall fail 
to pay his dues within three months after 


ee eee eeeeee 





. 


|notified of the 


from | 


| salary. 





date of maturity, his name shall be posted |¢Mamber, shal 


on the bulletin board for a period of ten 


days, and written notice of delinquency 
shall be given to him by the treasurer. 
lf at the end of ten days he still remains 
delinguent his membership may be _for- 
feited by action of the board of directors. 
REBATEMENT :—The directors shall have 
the power to rebate the dues of any d 
linqguent member and continue his mem- 
bership in good standing. ‘The directors 


may also rebate the dues of any member 
unable to avail himself of the privileges of 
the organization by reason of illness, ab 
sence trom the city, or any cause, during 
the period that such cause is existent. 
RESIGNATIONS :—All resignations shall be 
tendered to the board of directors in writ- 
ing. A resignation received after a pay- 
ment 
presenting such resignation from liability 
for the dues of the year entered upon. 
Any member may be expelled for cause by 
resolution passed by two-thirds of the entire 
board of directors at any meeting called 
for this purpose. Such member shall be 
intention of the board to 
consider his expulsion and shall be given 
the opportunity of a hearing before the 
board, but shall not be represented by pro- 
fessional counsel. Passage of such resolu- 
tion shall, without other act on the part of 


ship. 


Article III. 


The government of the Chamber, the di- 
rection of its work and the control of its 
property shall be vested in a board of di- 
rectors consisting of fifteen members, who 
shall be elected annually as hereinafter pro- 
vided, Their duties shall begin within the 
three days following their election, when 
they shall meet, qualify and elect from 
their own number a president, two vice- 
Presidents and treasurer. They 
also annually elect a secretary and fix his 
The secretary shall, upon his elec- 


cay 
a 


Il act for the board in the in- 
terim between its meetings, shall have 
authority to order disbursemenis ior the 
mecessaly expenses Of tie Organization, 
and audit the same for payment. ‘The 
executive committee shall fix the salaries of 
all appointive employees of the chamber. 
It shall have supervision of the rooms and 
prope! the chamber; it sl ubmit 
at the meeting of the board reports of its 
actions or minutes of its proceedings for 
confirmation, 

Aupbitinc :—The president shall nominate 
an auditing committee at a meeting of the 
chamber prior to the annual meeting. ‘The 


chamber may approve or change the per- 
sonnel of this committee. It shall be the 
duty of the auditing committee to examine 
and audit the books and accounts of the 


}treasurer and the secretary at the close of 


is due shall not relieve the member | 


the year’s business and report its findings 


ito the board of directors. 


AUTHORITY OF COMMITTEES :—It shall be 


ithe function of committees to investigate 


and make recommendations. They shall 
report in writing to the board of directors. 
No standing or special committee shall rep- 
resent the chamber in advocacy of or op- 
position to any project without the specific 
confirmation of the board of directors, or 
such confirmation as may be clearly granted 
under general powers delegated by the 


yA | board of directors to that committee. 
the board of directors, annul such member- 


Board of Directors. 


shall | 


tion, become a member of the board of di- | 


rectors. The directors shall have power to 
fill all vacancies in the board. They may 
adopt rules and regulations for conducting 
the business of the chamber. They shall 
meet not less frequently than once a month, 
They shall submit in writing at the annual 
meeting a full report of the work and 
finances of the organization. 


Article IV. Officers 


PreESIDENT:—The president shall preside 
at all meetings of the chamber and board 
of directors. He shall perform all duties 
incident to his office and advise such action 
as may be deemed by him likely to in- 
crease the usefulness of the chamber. 


Vick-PRESIDENTS :—The first or second 
vice-president shall act in the absence of 
the president; and in the absence or dis- 


|ability of the three officers named, a mem- 


en to act temporarily. 
TREASURER:—The treasurer shall receive 


CoMMITTEE MEETINGS :—Meetings of com- 
mittees may be called at any time by the 


president or by the chairmen of such 
committees. 
Ex-Orricio:—The president and secre- 


tary shall be ex-officio members of all com- 
mittees, unless otherwise ordered. 


Article VI. Subsidiary Or- 
ganizations 


ForMATION:—Any number of members 
who may desire to be associated together 
as a board, section, exchange or associa- 
tion, for the purposes of promoting more 
effectively the special trade, industry, busi- 
ness or profession in which they are in- 
terested, may form a board of the cham- 


| ber of commerce, 


APPLICATION :—The desire to form any 
board shall be communicated to the board 
of directors in a petition signed by not less 
than ten members, who would be eligible to 
membership in such a board if formed, and 
if the board of directors shall approve the 
formation of such board, the secretary shall 


/issue a call for a meeting of all members 


| likely to be interested therein. 


AutnHority :—If two-thirds of those called 
shall favor the formation of such board, 
this fact shall be reported in writing to the 
board of directors, who shall issue a certifi- 
cate of organization bearing the seal of 
the chamber and the signature of its presi- 


‘dent and secretary; but such certificate shall 


not be issued until the board of directors 


shall have approved all by-laws, rules and 
ber of the board of directors shall be chos- | we ‘ : 


and disburse the funds of the chamber. | 


He shall keep all moneys of the chamber 
deposited in its name, At frequent inter- 
vals he shall make reports to the board of 


acceptable bond, in such sum as the board 


regulations adopted, or to be 


adopted, by such board. 
By-Laws :—Each board of the chamber 
of commerce may adopt such by-laws, rules 


proposed 


| and regulations as it may consider necessary 
|for its proper government; but no by-law, 
a ; : , Of rule or regulation shall be adopted by any 
directors, which shall require him to give 


may determine, for the faithful performance | 


of his duties. 


Secretary :—It shall be the duty of the | 


secretary to conduct the official correspond- 
ence, preserve all books, documents and 
communications, keep books of account, and 
maintain an accurate record of the pro- 
ceedings of the chamber, board of directors, 
and all committees. He shall appoint, have 
a general supervision over and may dismiss 
all employees of the chamber. He shall 
perform such duties as may be incident 


board of directors. He shall give bond for 
the faithful performance of his duties in 
such amount as the directors may deter- 
mine. 
office, he shall deliver to the board of di- 
rectors all books, papers and property of 
the chamber. 


Article V. Committees 


AppolintMENT:—The president shall ap- 
point all committees, subject to confirma- 
tion by the board of directors. It shall be 
his duty to appoint an executive committee 
and a membership committee. 

Executive :—The executive committee, 
composed of five members of the board, 
shall transact all routine business of the 


At the expiration of his term of | 


i ber liable 


board which shall in any way conflict with 
the purposes and objects of the chamber as 
set forth ir its charter, by-laws, rules and 
regulations. 

INDEBTEDNESS :——No board of the cham- 
ber, or any member thereof, shall contract 
any debt in its behalf which shall in any 
manner, or to any extent render the cham- 
for the payment of any sum, 
unless the same shall have been approved by 
the board of directors of the chamber. 


RESOLUTION :—No action or resolution of 
any board shall be binding upon or expres- 


. . : : {sive of the sense of the chamber of com- 
to his office, subject to the direction of the | 


merce, 

Disso_Lution :—Any board of this cham- 
ber may be dissolved by the directors upon 
petition approved by two-thirds of the mem- 


jbers of said board present at a meeting 


officially called for the purpose of con- 
sidering such dissolution; and any board 


| may be suspended or dissolved by the board 





of directors for any action contrary to the 
charter, by-laws, rules and regulations of 
the chamber. 

Reports :—Boards or associations, in af- 
filiation with the chamber, shall submit to 
the board of directors reports of their con- 
dition and reviews of their proceedings at 
least once a year. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Standard By-Laws 


( Continued ) 


Article VII. Meetings 

ANNt the annual meeting of the 
chambe1 iall be held on the third Tues 
AY. UIs, «sfx: 5 vie seer Wiens eee ee ae of each year. 
Regular meetings of the chamber shail tak« 
place upon dates determinable by the board 
oi directors ot less irequently than once in 
three months. Special meetings of the 
chamber mav be called whenever the direc- | 
tors deem it desirable. Twenty members 
shall constitute a quorum at any regular 
or special meeting of the chamber. 

SPECIAL :—A special meeting of the cham 


ber or the board of directors shall be called 


upon the written request of ten members of | 


the chamber. 

BusinEss :—At all special 
the chamber only such business as the meet- 
ing was called to consider shall be dis- 
cussed and acted upon. 

ExecutivE:—Upon motion of any mem- 
ber, the chamber may by a two-thirds vote 
go into executive session, 

SPEECHES :—No member shall be permit- 
ted to speak more than twice, or longer 
than ten minutes each time on a single sub- 
ject except by two-thirds vote of those 
present. 

Exciusion :—No one but a member shall 
address the chamber except by invitation 
of the directors or by unanimous consent 
of the meeting. 

REsoL,utions:—A_ resolution offered at 
any meeting must be in writing, and no 
member shall read or offer for action any 
communication, report, or resolution, unless 
it has previously had the approval of the 
board of directors, without first making 
a general statement of the subject matter 
thereof. Should any two members object 
to its presentation it shall be rendered to an 
advisory committee of three, to be immedi- 
ately appointed by the presiding officer. 
After hearing any statement the member 
offering or the members objecting to its 
presentation may desire to make this ad- 
visory committee shall report the matter 
back to the meeting with its recommenda- 
tion that the matter be presented to the 
meeting, or that its presentation be deferred. 
If the committee recommends that its con- 
sideration be deferred, the resolution in 
question shall be referred to the board of 
directors with power to act, subject only 
to the provisions of Article VIT, Section 2 
and 3 of these by-laws. 


Article VIII. 


Enections:—The election of directors 
ghall ‘be held On (HE. 4.050 os5 vcs Tuesday 
NE ee ores Aten ey of each year. 

NoMINATING:—At the last regular meet- 
ing of the chamber prior to the annual 
election, a vote shall be taken by ballot on 
open [ selection of a 


Elections 


nomination, for the 
nominating committee. Due notice of such 
meeting shall be previously given to each 
member by the secretary. The five mem- 
bers receiving the highest number of votes 
cast shall constitute the nominating com- 
mittee. 


OrriciaAL:—The nominating committee 
shall prepare a list of twenty-eight candi- 
dates, to be known as the “official ticket,’ 
from which members may select fourteen 
for directors, 


Report:—The report of the nominating 
committee shall be posted, and a printed 
copy thereof mailed to each member of the 
chamber at least six days prior to the an- 
nual election, 


Potts :—The polls shall be open from 12 
M. until 5 P. M. on the day of the annual 
election. 


Resutt:—The fourteen candidates re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes cast at 
the annual election shall be constituted and 
declared members of the board of directors 
for the ensuing year. 


Tie :—In the election of directors, should 
a tie vote occur, the committee of judges 
shall cast lots and certify as elected the 
person or persons on whom the selection 


falls. 


UnorriciA,:—Any twenty-five members 
of the chamber may nominate a different 


ticket or tickets by posting the same, over | 
their signatures, on the bulletin board, not | 
later than three days previous to the an- | 


nual election. 

Votinc :—All voting shall be by ballot. 
No proxies shall be allowed. A _ plurality 
of the votes cast shall constitute an election. 


Limitation :—Members shall be 
to one vote each ballot for any one candi- 
date at any election. 


Junces :—The president shall appoint and 
announce at the meeting when the nomi- 
nating committee is elected, a committee of 


meetings of | 


limited | 


inembers of the 
elec 
civisioll OF the elec- 
shall serve from 
of the polls until the result has 


, : 1 ene! 
sive jyuages, who are nor 
}ooOard of direciors voi 


; tion as such, to have suj 


cunultdates tor 


tion, and such commiutcee 
the openin 
been ascertumed, 

lhe committee of judges 
each director 
a certificate of his election, bearing 


WERIPIFICATES : 


‘ 1 1 
Sdatl cause to be issued to 


eciecte¢ 


mittee, . 


Article IX. 


No disbursements of the funds of the 
chamber shall be made unless the same 
| shall have been approved and ordered by the 
{executive committee or board of directors. 
| All disbursements shall be made by check. 
| Checks shall be signed by the secretary 
and countersigned by the president, or 
| one of the vice-presidents, or the treasurer. 

No appropriation of money or other prop- 
erty of the chamber shall be made for any 
purpose other than to defrav its legitimate 
expenses, except by the unanimous vote of 
the members present at a meeting of the 
board of directors, or a four-fifths majority 
vote of those present at a meeting of the 
chamber. 


Article X. Seal 


The chamber of commerce shall have a 
seal of such design as the board of direc- 
tors may adopt. 


Disbursements 


Article XI. Parliamentary Rules 


The proceedings of the chamber meetings 
shall be governed by and conducted ac- 
cording to the latest edition of Robert’s 
Manual of Parliamentary Rules. 


Article XII. Amendments 


By-Laws :—These by-laws may be amend- 
ed or altered by a two-thirds vote of those 
present at any regular or special meeting, 
provided notice of the proposed change 
shall have been posted on the bulletin board 
and mailed by the secretary to each mem- 
ber not less than ten days prior to such 
meeting, 


ApprovaAL:—All proposed amendments 
shail first receive the approval of the board 
ot directors. 


Suggested Rules 


Hours :—The rooms of the chamber shall 
be open daily from 8 A, M. until 5 P. M., 
except Sundavs, holidays, and Saturdays 
after 12 M. They shall also be open at other 
times for meetings of the chamber, board 
of directors, committees or boards, and by 
order of the executive committee. 


Usk or Rooms:--The rooms 
primarily, for the use of members and 
guests, but may be used for meetings of 
public interest, or of anv branch of trade 
business or profession represented in the 
membership of the Chamber, but permission 
|must be obtained from the executive com- 
mittee prior to such meeting, 


shall be, 


Visitors :—A member may personally in- 
troduce a visitor to the privileges of the 
chamber by recording the name and resi- 
dence of his guest, together with his own, 
\in the visitor’s register, which shall entitle 
such person to the privileges of the cham- 
ber for a period of two weeks. A card 
of membership in any commercial organ- 
ization of good standing in the United 
States shall entitle the holder to the priv- 
ileges of the chamber for a period of not 
exceeding two weeks. Such period may be 
extended by approval of the executive com- 
mittee. 


REGISTRATION :—Persons not members at- 
tending any meeting shall be expected to 
register. 


Press :—The courtesies of the chamber 
shall be extended to duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the press. 


Carps:—A membership card shall be is- 
sued annually to each member, who will 
present it on entering, when so requested. 


Books, Erc.:—No book, publication, or 
other property of the chamber shall be 
taken from the rooms, except by authority 
|of the executive committee. 


Picrures, Etc.:—No pictures or works of 
art shall be placed in the rooms without per- 
mission of the executive committee. 





ADVERTISEMENTS :—No advertisements of 
ny nature shall be placed in the rooms with- 
out the consent of the executive committee. 


| 
| Graturty:—No member shall give any 
'gratuity to an employee; any employee 
|receiving a* gratuity shall be immediately 
| dismissed. 
| Comp atnts :—It shall be the duty of the 
i'members to present in writing to the » 
of directors any complaint, and to offer 
lin writing any suggestions, with a view 
to improvement in the management of the 
' chamber, 


ct 
the signatures of the members of the com- } 
LC 





\HE meeting of the Texas Com- 
mercial tjaccutives Association 
is Ohe more proot of what state 





| organizations 11 various parts of the 
zations. 
not oniy to aid the local secretary in 
meeting problems, by acting as a clear- 
ing house and passing along methods 
ol other secretaries in meeting similar 
probiems, but it also offers to help a 
community get new industries or sell 
its products, or find good markets from 
which to purchase. ‘This is made pos- 
sible by secretaries placing with the 
state organization information relative 
to the business openings existing in 
their respective towns, the markets de- 
sired and products needed. ‘The state 
organization then acts as an Informa- 
tion Bureau bringing buyer and seller 
together for their mutual benefit. 

Such an organization is of prime im- 
portance when the whole state is con- 
fronted by an important problem. 
There is no quicker way of solving a 
problem affecting an entire state than 
by getting the business men of the state 
through their representatives to meet 
on common ground and discuss condi- 
tions and remedies. 

Nearly fifty commercial organization 
executives attended the meeting of the 
Texas Commercial Executives As- 
sociation, representing thirty towns. 
With the exception of several short 
talks the proceedings of the meeting 
developed into round table discussion. 


PURPOSE OF MEETING 


The following extracts from the ad- 
dress of the President, Dr. R. M. 
Harkey, will show the urgent purpose 
of the meeting of October 24th. Dr. 
Harkey said in part: 

“Our purpose in calling this meeting 
was to enable us to take counsel to- 
gether and exchange ideas and experi- 
ences and to discuss plans for meeting 
the extraordinary conditions now con- 
fronting our several organizations. In 
the past, whether wisely or unwisely I 
will not undertake to discuss, we have 
devoted the major part of our energies 
to securing new industries and work- 
ing for the internal improvements in 
our cities, giving only a very small part 
of our thought and time to the up- 
building of agricultural interests. 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


Texas now is and for many years to 
come will continue to be primarily an 
agricultural and stock farming state. 
83% of our annual production of 
wealth comes from the farm. Practi- 
cally every manufacturing enterprise 
depends directly or indirectly on the 
farm for its source of supply or for 
its market. However important may 
be other problems, there can be no 
doubt but what the most important 
problem confronting each of us today 
is the agricultural and stock farming 
development of our respective com- 
munities. 

The successful commercial organiza- 
tion from this day on will be the one 
that will not only take hold of the 
agricultural problems in a sensible way 
but will be the father of all the stock 
farmers as well as the agricultural in- 
terests in this great State. We have a 
new problem confronting us that will 
require for its solution new methods 
from those which enabled us to succeed 
in the past. Therefore, it is fitting that 
we should meet here and exchange 
ideas, plans and experiences and take 
advantage of this opportunity of bring- 
ing to our local organizations every 
possible fund of information. 

In the questions that will be asked 





on each subject by the different secre- 


country are doing tor the local organt- | 
‘Lhe ‘lexas organization ainis | 
Lhe lexas organization aim 


Meeting of ‘Texas Secretaries 


| i 


| taries, presidents and directors that are 
_present here today, many good and 
‘new features will be brought out and 
much good can be done.” 


‘lo Assist FARMER 


Prof. J. H. Connell, President Texas 
| Division Southern Cotton Association, 
‘talked on the subject, “What I would 
‘do if | were Secretary of a Commer 
‘cial Organization,” stressing the points 
‘of the agricultural production of the 
| State as compared with the production 
'of wealth from other sources, show- 
| ing that a commercial organization 
should logically devote the major por- 
tion of its time to development of agri- 
cultural interests. Prof. Connell point. 
ed out that commercial organizations 
can do a great work not only for their 
individual communities but for the 
State as a whole by taking hold and as- 
sisting their farmers to engage in other 
types of farming than that of all cot. 
ton. 

Clarence Ousley, Chairman Exten- 
sion Department, A. & M. College, 
who spoke on the subject, “What Com- 
mercial Organizations can do to Re- 
lieve the Present Situation” outlined a 
plan that has recently been adopted by 
the Cemmercial Club at Bryan, Texas, 
in interesting rural trustees, calling 
general mass meetings of the farmers 
in each rural community, appointing in 
each rural community a special com- 
mittee to investigate what crops can be 
grown profitably, and finally with the 
Commercial Club located in Bryan to 
organize market associations to assist 
each local community in disposing of 
the crops that they raise other than 
‘cotton. He presented the idea that in 
bringing about diversification, the re- 
duction of cotton acreage would be 
taken care of automatically. 
| C. C. French of Fort Worth ex- 
plained the plan adopted by the com- 
mercial clubs of Pecos, Fort Stockton, 
/San Angelo, and Midland for impor- 
‘tation of stock hogs, explaining in 
short that the commercial organiza- 
tions cooperating with the local bank- 
‘ers would finance those farmers who 
were unable to buy stock hogs, allow- 
‘ing them to pay for their hogs out of 
| their increase. 

N. Farris, Secretary, Young 





| Men’s 
‘explained the Hillsboro plan of se- 
curing the landlord’s cooperation in 
diversification. J. B. Bushong oi 
Fort Worth, told of profits to be de 
rived from stock farming and the need 
of Texas communities taking hold and 
ridding the State of the cattle tick 
which causes the Texas fever. Fred 
T. Wood, Secretary Chamber of Com- 
merce, explained the Albilene plan 
of establishing creameries and induc. 
ing farmers to buy registered Jersey 
milch cows. 


FurTHER INFORMATION 


Should commercial organization sec- 
retaries desire further information rel- 
ative to any of the addresses mentioned 
above, Mr. J. E. Surrat, Secretary of 
the Texas Commercial Executives As- 
sociation, Dallas, Texas, will be glad to 
supply it. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will be glad to cooperate 
with secretaries interested in forming 
state organizations by supplying such 
information regarding organization 
methods, by-laws, etc., as it has on file. 





Third Annual Meeting 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 
Washington 
February 3, 4 and 5, 1915 
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Compulsory Vocational Training 


The subject of adequate preparation of children for efficient lives | 


is receiving more than ever the earnest consideration of 
authorities, and Boston’s method of treating this feature of 
education should prove of great interest. 


ORE intelligent service to 
employers, broader menta! 
development of a great body 
of young people who are compelled 
by circumstances to leave school at an 
early age,-and their increased useful- 
ness as members of the community, | 
are results expected from the enforce- | 
ment of the Continuation School Act 
in Massachusetts. The 
the New Continuation School, opened 
in Boston in October will be watched 
with interest by both educators and 
business men all over the country. 
For four years past persons employ- 
ed in Boston have had the privilege 
of attending continuation classes if 
they so desired. Attendance of boys 


progress of, 





and girls was not compulsory as under 
the new law. From the first, instruc- 
tion has been related as closely as pos- | 
sible to the vocation of pupils, and at- 
tendance allowed by employers with- 
out loss of pay. For the first four 
elasses organized, in 1910, the enroll- 
ment was 173 which included workers 
in shoe and leather, and dry goods | 
and other retail business. By 1913 
these classes had grown on a voluntary | 
basis to a school of forty classes, with | 
an enrollment of 1,033 pupils ; instruc- 
tion including shoe and leather, retail 
shoe salesmanship, dry goods, clothing 
department store salesmanship, cook- 
ing and serving, household arts, and) 
English for non-English speaking peo- 
ple. Courses were from twelve to 
thirty weeks in length each year with 
sessions four hours a week. The pu- 
pils ranged, as a rule, from sixteen to 
twenty years of age. 
ATTENDANCE COMPULSORY 


The statute enacted last’ year re-) 
quires the attendance at school four 
hours a week of all minors between 
the ages of 14 and 16 who are regular- | 
ly employed in any Massachusetts city | 
or town in which a continuation school 
is established. ‘The time so spent by 
the child is to be reckoned as part of 
the number of hours that minors are | 
permitted by law to work. Non-com-| 
pliance with the law on the part of an} 
employer is punishable by a fine of 
not less than ten or more than a hun- 
dred dollars for each offense. Failure 
to attend classes on the part of any 
minor to whom the act-applies is pun- 
ishable by the revoking of his or her 
age and schooling or employment cer- 
tificate, without which no boy or girl 
under 16 years of age may be em- 
ployed in the State. 

The convenience of the employer 
and the welfare of the individual pupil 
will be considered in arranging the 
hours for attendance at classes. The 
required four hours per week may be 
devoted to study all in one day, or di- 
vided into two two-hour periods or 
four one-hour periods a week. In 
some instances classes will be cond:ct- 
ed at the place of employment. 

Provision is made by the Continua- 
tion School Act for attendance at 
courses in the city or town in which 
a young person resides, rather than in 
the community in which he works, but 
such attendance carries with it the ad- 
ditional requirement of filing a certi- 
fied monthly report of attendance with 
the school superintendent of the city 
of his employment. 

Instruction in the Boston Continua- 
tion School is to be of two general 
types; (a) occupational courses, bear- 
ing directly on trades, manufacturing 
and business, with classes in such sub- 
jects as salesmanship, shoe and leather 





work, practical arithmetic and shop 
work; (b) cultural courses, designed 
to widen the intellectual horizon, with 
courses on civics, commercial geog- 
raphy, history, etc. In both groups 
studies will be connected with the 
pupil’s vocation, or will help him find 
one. 

Personal instruction will be the rule, 
only twenty pupils being permitted in 
a class. Follow-up work at the shop 
and in the home is to be a feature of 
the work. Forty teachers have been 
selected from the regular day schools 
and also twenty-four artisans of wide 
experience and education. All of these 
instructors have received special train- 
ing for the new work during the past 
year. 

Boston CHAMBER AIDED 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
strongly supported the legislation and 
when the Boston School Committee 
had completed its plan for the estab- 
lishment and conduct of the new 


| local continuation school, the Directors 


of the commercial organization ap- 


/pointed a special committee to study 


the arrangements outlined and to ascer- 
tain how far they coincided with the 
views of business men. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
approves the plan as laid out by the 
School Committee but, in order that 
the Continuation School may have 


close and active contact with industry, 
it recommends the appointment of (1) 


a special committee of three or five 
for each major division or group of 
studies, to act in cooperation with the 
supervisor of that division, as required 
by the State Board of Education; (2) 
a central committee, composed of the 
chairman of each special committee, 


together with a representative of or- 


ganized labor, the home and educa- 
tion, to act in cooperation with the 
director of the Continuation School. 


AIMS AT EFFICIENCY 


It will be seen that practical educa- 
tion applicable to the daily life of the 
pupil is the aim of the Continuation 
School. Hitherto many boys and girls 
have left school at fourteen to take up 
any employment that offered, without 
definite aim or purpose; to “hold down 
the job’—any kind of a job—in order 
to carry home a pay envelope Saturday 
night being in many cases the sum 
total of their ambition. The daily 
routine left little time or opportunity 
either intelligently to prepare for a 
congenial life-occupation or to acquire 
further cultural education which 
would tend to make the young per- 
son a broader-minded and consequent- 
ly more efficient citizen and worker. 
' Under the conditions that have 
existed, in general it has been found 
that young employees were poorly 
equipped for and untrained in = any 
specific occupation, and as little op- 
portunity offered for advancement 
they were apt to shift rapidly from one 
job to another, interest in their work 
being for the most part lacking. The 
record of employment * certificates is- 
sued by the Boston School Committee 
last year indicates that there were 
three thousand changes of jobs among 
six thousand children in less than eight 
months. The opportunities afforded 
by the Continuation School will make 
for a new interest on the part of many 
boys and girls who otherwise would 
be but inert and indifferent as to their 
own or their employer’s welfare. 

L. M. Norvon. 





Vocational Meeting 


The next convention of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education will be held in Rich- 
mond, Va., December 9, 10 and If. 
Preliminary to that convention Fede- 
ral and local educational forces are co- 
operating to make a complete survey 
of Richmond from the viewpoint of 
industrial education. 

The investigation is for the purpose 
of gathering data for the local school 
board upon which a scheme of indus- 
trial education for the community will 
be formulated. Printing and the allied 
trades will be first taken up and the 
forces are now at work formulating 
plans which are secured by personal 
visits to. all the plants of this industry 
in Richmond. The schedules of ques- 
tions for the metal and machine trades 
have been worked out in order to take 
up the study of these interests. 

Alvin C. Dodd, Assistant Secretary 
of the National Society says of this 
survey : 


a system of weights and measures as 
its competitors and  neighbors,—a 
world system in harmony with the rest 
of the world. 

The Electrical World-—in an edi- 
torial favoring “the steadily progress- 
Ing movement for the metric system,” 
said “It is a good sign of intellectual 
progress when the exponents of en- 
lightened public opinion take up an 
important matter like this and push it 
forward. Our country today is grow- 
ing more cosmopolitan and its inter- 
ests today are world-wide interests. 
They must not be circumscribed by 
useless traditions and petty prejudices. 
In spite of our decimal coinage we re- 
main hampered by as inconvenient and 
unpractical a scheme of weights and 
measures as the world has ever seen. 
The waste of time in learning it has 
become a serious matter in these high- 
pressure days. The world, however, 
has much the better of us in its use of 
the metric system, which is simple and 


convenient and logical. 


“Never before has a survey been made) 


the findings of which were to serve as the 
basis for a convention. 
to study these findings and out of them 


The convention is |! 


recommendations will be made for a con- | 


structive program for the Richmond public 
schools. The assembling of experts for all 
over the country on this problem is unique, 
and the results secured will be rendered 


dustrial locaiities of the United States.” 





Metric System 

(Continued. } 
is the basis of our fractional coinage 
and the 5-cent piece weighs 5-grams. 
The medical work of the Army, Navy 
and Public Health Service is wholly 
in the metric system. In the scientific 
work of the Government the system is 
naturally used throughout. In the 
Philippines and Porto Rico the metric 
system is the official system. 
tional postal rates are fixed in metric 
units, and settlements made on that 
basis. The wave lengths of wireless 





Southern Trip 


(Continued. } 
SHREVEPORT, LA., is reaching for- 


| ward toward a great industrial future, 


| 


based on the Caddo oil and gas fields 


‘ eC and in the country round about small- 
available for guidance in many other in- | °, i bout small 
}er farms under owner occupancy are 


producing more wealth per acre than 


Interna- | 


the average. 

TEXARKANA, ARK., is planning to 
spend $500,000 in improving the 
streets. Two splendid high schools 
have just been completed. 

Lirrte Rock, Ark., has a superb 
public market. All chilling in its 
stands is done by radiation from pipes. 
The Junior or Young Men’s Chamber 
of Commerce is very active and “mak- 
ing good.”” The Governor of the State 
and the Mayor of the City are in active 


‘cooperation with the organization. 


telegraphy are standardized by law, 


the range of wave lengths allowed for 
each purpose being expressed in “me- 
ters.” 


Finalty the fundamental stand-| 


ards of length and mass for the United | 


States are the meter and kilogram, and 
from these are derived the yard, pound 


gallon and bushel with all their multi-! 


ples and divisions. These metric 
standards are certified copies of the 
world’s standards preserved at the In- 
ternational Bureau of Weights and 
Measures in Paris. 

OvuTLOOK FOR SysTEM 


With science and advanced technol- 
ogy testifying to the advantages of 
world uniformity in weights and 
measures the outlook is most optimis- 
tic. 
to bring methods up to date. The 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion is eager to adopt the metric sys- 
tem in its business. 


new system entirely in their official 


Mermpuis, TENN., is working on a 
large park system wich will be the 
pride of all in generations to come. 
The cotton warehouses are models of 
efficiency. A concerted effort is be- 
ing made to enlarge the area of distri- 
bution of merchandise from Memphis. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., is giving more 
and more attention to beautification. 
lts suburbs are attractive. ‘The homes 
of the employes of the ‘Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company are models for 
comfort, sanitation and: convenience. 
The welfare work of the Corporation 


‘is being studied by others in various 


Pharmacists | 


throughout the world now use the| Shorter College for Women—and the 


sections. The educational advantages 
enjoyed by the junior workers are un- 
usual and fully appreciated. 

ATLANTA, GA., is becoming greater 
daily. It has just celebrated the prog- 


: |ress it has made in the fifty years sinc 
Commercial men are ever alert) ;,. aaa eee 


destruction. The enérgy of the 
business men is everywhere apparent. 

Rome, Ga., boasts a new group of 
college buildings set on a high hill— 


constantly growing Berry School for 


reference formularies,—the pharma-. 


coepia. 


In medicine and surgery the 


use of the system is almost world-| 


wide. 
abreast of technical knowledge require 
the knowledge of the metric system 
and are among the most ardent advo- 
cates of its adoption. 

The superiority of the metric sys- 
tem was conceded by science more 
than a century ago, and for the past 


Consulting experts to keep) 


| 


to be 
erry 


mountain children. Rome is 
congratulated on this unique 
school of citizenship. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., has the best 
industrial exhibit in the south—dis- 
playing in one building the 1,017 ar- 


/ticles manufactured in the city and is 


50 years the metric system has been) 


the standard system for all the sciences, 
and its use is fast extending through 
technology into various industries. 
All this has been without special legis- 
lative action. 
should cooperate with this rapid move- 


If Congress however) 


increasing in the exports of manufac- 
tures faster than any city in the coun- 
try. It is not only in the history of 
the past, but in the contemplation of 
the commercial future that one is fasci- 
nated in Chattanooga. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., is proud of a 
municipal market, is starting a cham- 
ber of commerce for boys, and is be- 
hind on its marble orders. Here also 
the commercial organization is in close 


ment it would hasten the time when} cooperation with the acricultural ex- 
the United States would have as good! periment farms, to the benefit of both. 


—— 
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Efforts and Activities of Various Organizations 


Trade Trip 


[: response to an inquiry relative 
to trade promotion trips organized 
by commercial organizations, the 
following was received from the Civic 
and Commerce Association of Minne- 
apolis. The information is given in 
such detail that it should prove of ma- 
terial aid to secretaries considering 
this subject. However, should addi- 
tional information be desired, Mr. 
Howard Strong, Secretary of the As- 
sociation, will be glad to supply it upon 
request. 


“The Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association has conducted each 
spring a one-week’s tour of business 
men into the trade territory contiguous 
to the city. The itinerary of the first 
trip under the direction of this Asso- 
ciation included sixty-nine towns in 
Northern Minnesota and was extend- 
ed to Winnipeg where an afternoon 
and evening were spent. 

“The route of the second tour was 
to the West via the main line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way to Miles City, returning by the 
Northern Pacific. Fifty towns were 
visited. 

“The tour this year lay almost en- 
tirely in North Dakota, following sev- 
eral lines of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railway. Stops 
were made at sixty-three towns. 


VIsITORS ARE Hosts 


“Several novel features have been 
developed by this Association in the 
conduct of its trade tours, one of which 
is the practice of entertaining the mer- 
chants and townspeople in the towns 
and cities where nights are spent rath- 
er than depending on them to enter- 
tain the visitors. We have found that 
this arrangement makes our visit a real 
joy instead of a burden to the people 
we visit, and we believe it makes our 
relations with them warmer than they 
might be otherwise. In 1913 we gave a 
smoker in each of the night-stop towns, | 
at which band numbers were played, | 
refreshments served by us and infor- 
mal addresses made. This year in or- 
der that the women and children might 
derive some enjoyment from our visit, 
we provided a motion picture enter- 
tainment in the open air where con- 
ditions permitted and in the largest 
hall obtainable when it was inadvisable 
to give the show outdoors. We made 
this feature valuable by presenting one 
reel of Minneapolis views. In all, 
from six to ten reels of film were 
shown, and we made an effort to ob- 
tain the best, pictures to be found. 

“We have carried a band on each 
of the trips, and a concert has been 
given at each stop. In the evening 
the band has been an important ele- 
ment in our entertainment. We find 
that it appeals very strongly to the peo- 
ple in the smaller towns. 


New Business SECURED 


“A large number of representatives 
of wholesale firms, who have made 
these trips annually, offer positive evi- 
dence that the tours have been of tre- 
mendous benefit to Minneapolis. We 
have received from a number of these 
men statements to the effect that im- 
portant new accounts have been traced 
directly to the acquaintanceship the 
heads of firms have made with mer- 
chants not previously customers of 





their houses. It has become common 
for the head of a jobbing or manufac- 
turing firm to receive from a sales- 
man a note accompanying an order, 
stating that this order has resulted 
from the fact that Mr. Merchant met 
Mr. Jobber at the time of the trade 
tour visit to the merchant’s town. We 
have emphasized to the establishments 
in the city, which should participate in 
such tours, the importance of being 
represented by some person of author- 
ity in the firm rather than by a sales- 
man or clerk. 


ARRANGEMENTS OF TRIP 


“We charter trains outright for our 
trips and therefore have absolute con- 
trol of the equipment and operation. 
We do not use any upper berths, giv- 
ing each person in a standard sleeping 
car a full section. In the compart- 
ment cars, we assign two men to each 
compartment. 

“Our train includes ten cars: bag- 
gage car and tourist sleeper for train 
help; tourist sleeper for band; three 
standard open section sleeping cars; 
two compartment sleeping cars; two 
dining cars and one parlor observation 
car. sThe parlor observation car is the 
gathering place of the party. Last 
year we installed a victrola in this car 
and found it contributed greatly to 
the pleasure of the trip. But for the 
fact that the construction of the car 
did not permit it, we also would have 
had a piano in it. 

“We have found it advisable to 
leave Minneapolis late on: Sunday 
night and journey through that night 
to a point chosen as the starting place 
of the week’s tour. We do not make 
stops earlier than eight a.m. We en- 
deavor to arrive at the towns chosen 
for the night stops at about six p. m., 
spending the evenings and leaving suf- 
ficiently early in the morning of the 
following day to arrive at the next stop 
at eight a. m. 


EXPENSE MODERATE 


“One payment covers al! expenses of | 
the trip. For compartments it is $100 
per individual; for a full section in a 
standard sleeping car $90 per individ- 
ual. We do not permit feeing of por- 
ters or other train employees by in- 
dividuals, but on Saturday afternoon 
after having made our last stop, what. 
is known as our ‘Christmas Tree Cele- 
bration’ takes place. At this time all 
of the train employees are called into 
one of the dining cars, and envelopes 
containing crisp new bills are given to 
each man, the fee ranging from $5. to 
$25. We find that train employees 
consider it a great privilege to be as- 
signed to one of our trains. 


PUBLICITY 


“We give great attention to publicity 
both in advance of the trip and during 
it, and we believe that the newspaper 
space which editors are very glad to 
give, provided the information is given 
them in a form easy for them to han- 
dle, is of great benefit to the city. 

“This year a representative of the 
Committee in charge of the trip visit- 
ed all the towns on the itinerary three 
weeks in advance of the special and 
made all local arrangements regard- 
ing parades, etc. This feature we 
think was valuable in that it guarded 
against confusion and attendant loss 
of time.” 





Foreign Trade School 


OUR courses in foreign trade 
study have been inaugurated by 
the Y. M. C. A. of San Fran- 
cisco, under the advisory supervision 
of the Foreign Trade Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city. With export trade as the big 
subject before United States manu fac- 
turers, it is hoped that young men tak- 
ing the course will be made more 
efficient and of greater help to their 
employers along this line. The Y. M. 
C. A. through its Educational Depart- 
ment, and the Chamber of Commerce 
through its Foreign Trade Committee, 
announced the following courses: 
A. Fore1cn TRADE. 
1. Export PRINCIPLES. 
2. Laws PERTAINING TO For: 
EIGN COMMERCE. 
3. MATHEMATICS APPLIED TO 
EXPORTING AND IMPORTING. 
B. SAEs ADVERTISING. 
C. Foreicn LANGUAGE. 
4. ACCOUNTING ESSENTIALS. 


Experienced men are advised to take 
at least the first and second divisions 
of Course A. (which can be completed 
in twenty-seven weeks) and perhaps 
one of the co-related courses B.C. or 
D. The younger men will find it profit- 
able to take the complete course, 
spreading the work over a period of 
two or three years. The tuition fees 
are placed at cost or less. 

Mr. C. P. Converse, Secretary of 
the Foreign Trade Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco, is Dean of the new Foreign 
Trade School and will be glad to fur- 
nish further informatica to those 4e- 
siring it. 

The method of instruction consists 
in (1) Lectures by men who are au- 
thorities in the various phases of for- 
eign commerce, (2) class discussion 
based upon previous investigation or 
study, and (3) personal tutoring. The 
faculty will make an earnest effort to 
help each man with the problems of 
his present position or prospective em- 
ployment. 

Arrangements have been made for 
special lectures to be delivered by the 
following authorities : 


Export PRINCISLES 


Capt. Rosert Doiar, President 
Robert Dollar Co., Chairman Foreign 
Trade Department of San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce and member 
of the Foreign Trade Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

J. ANToN DE Haas, Department of 
Economics, Stanford University. 

C. H. Bentiey, Sales Manager Cali- 
fornia Fruit Canners’ Association. 

Wm. M. Bunxer, Honorary Com- 
missioner of Foreign Commerce. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Joun CLausen, Manager Foreign 
Department, Crocker National Bank. 

C. M. Levinson, Vice-President 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 

L. A. Warp, Vice-President Amer- 
ican Trading Co. 


SALES. ADVERTISING 
Rottin C. Ayres, Advertisigg 
Counselor. 
Louis A. Couton, President Adver- 
tising Association of San Francisco. 
C. H. Vicror, Manager Yawman 
and Erbe Manufacturing Co. 


Frep S. Newson, Advertising Mana- 
ger of O’Connor Moffat and Co. 

GrorceE Houcu Perry, Director of 
Publicity of the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion. 

J. H. McDonoucu, President San 
Francisco Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Wm. WoopuHeap, President As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

ACCOUNTING 


Joun F. Forses, Certified Public 
Accountant. 

Joun R. RuckstE.L, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant. 

E. W. Witson, Manager Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation. 





To South America 


HE Fidelity Trust Company of 

Baltimore, following the ex- 

ample of the National City 
Bank of New York is forming con- 
nections in South America for the 
development of better banking facili- 
ties, which is the most important fea- 
ture in our desired increased com- 
merce with South America. The Com- 
pany has chartered the S. S. Finland, 
a ship of 22,000 tons displacement, for 
the purpose of a cruise calling at every 
important South American port, ex- 
tending over a period of 106 days, be- 
ginning January 27 at New York. Ex- 
porters and prospective exporters from 
all over the United States are invited 
to participate in this movement to ex- 
tend American commerce in South 
America. 


Cost or TRIP 
A cost of about ei hundred 
dollars per person will the total 


expense. If any of those partici- 
pating in the trip desire to carry sam- 
ples or arrange for exhibits of mer- 
chandise on ship-board, this may be 
done without additional expense. 
While the principal object of the cruise 
is missionary in character and de- 
signed to give those participating in 
it an opportunity to study at first 
hand the trade conditions and mer- 
chandise demands in South America, 
and to give the -merchants there 
some opportunity to become more 
familiar with our merchants and mer- 
chandise, yet a full opportunity will 
be allowed to all to secure immediate 
business while on the trip. 


TimE ALLOWED 


In such cities as Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, the ship will remain in 
port more than a week. In cities such 
as Para, Pernambuco, Bahia, Monte- 
video, Valparaiso, the stop will be 
three or four days. In other ports of 
call the stay will be one or two days 
and will afford ample time for the con- 
summation of any immediate business 
in prospect. 

Inasmuch as this particular project 
is backed by an institution of such 
recognized strength as the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Baltimore and the 
men in charge of the cruise have had 
a wide range of experiences in South 
America, and are familiar with the 
commercial needs, this project recom- 
mends itself for serious consideration 
to exporters who are planning to es- 
tablish selling organizations in South 





America. 











Annual Meeting, Washington, February 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 1915 | - 
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